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A Uu a C Distinctive even in the most distinguisned 

company, the Jaguar enjoys universal approval. Each of 

the three saloon models, on 13, 23 and 33 litre chassis, 

is a full 5-seater car of high performance, with luxurious appointments and 

many modern refinements. Air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister, 

is standard on the 2} and 3} litre and on the 1} litre Special Equipment 
model, Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


MUKEITON OLD HALL, NEAK CONGLETON 
CHESFILRE, | roperty of the National Trust, a 16th Century 
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THE END OF THE BRITISH RAJ IN INDIA: 
IN DELHI PARADING IN THE FORECOURT 


After ninety years’ service in the capital city of Delhi, the British Army finally stood down 
on December 19. The Ist Battalion The Royal Scots Fusiliers and the 2nd Battalion The 
East Lancashire Regiment, last British battalions to be stationed in Delhi, paraded in the 
forecourt of Government House. One hundred khaki-clad officers and men of the two 
battalions, with the King’s Colours, were drawn up before the Durbar Hail steps. The 
Governor-General, Earl Mountbatten of Burma (centre), took the Royal salute, inspected 


—— 


inions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


10, 1948. 


THE LAST BATTALIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY TO BE STATIONED 


OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE ON DECEMBER 19. 


| 
| 


the parade, and addressed the men (who had ail volunteered for service in the refugee 
camps), conveying to them, at the request of Pandit Nehru, the thanks and best wishes 
of the Government of India. The two parties marched past in quick time and out of the 
main gates--and another page of history was finally turned. Only two skeleton brigade 
groups (29th and 235th British Brigade Groups) are left in India and Pakistan, and 
these are due to sail for home early next month. 
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Naw is the time when those lovers of the people, 
the politicians, whose business has now become 
everybody’s business, are wont to set us invigorating 
targets for our year’s work and output. If it is not 
lése majesté—a cat may look at a king, so a columnist 
may presumably look at a statesman—I should like, 
with all proper respect, to indicate one or two modest 
targets for the politicians themselves. After all, what 
is sauce for the: goose is sauce for the gander, and if 
professional politicians feel themselves entitled to 
tell other people exactly how to do their jobs, other 
people may reasonably allow themselves the luxury 
of telling the politicians how to do theirs, We cannot, 
of course, enforce our amateur directions with the 
sanctions of law, as the politicians can, but after all, this 
is, theoretically speaking—if the politicians’ own words 
are to be believed—a free country, and speech is 
still unlicensed. 

Whether it still will be so by January 1949 one 
cannot, of course, be sure. Which is perhaps all the 
more reason for a writer to speak his mind freely while 
the luxury is still ‘permitted. 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


that we are now living, thanks to themselves, in a 
kind of paradise compared to our previous profiteer- 
ridden state. Leaving out of the question the truth 
of such claims, which incidentally any rational man 
of over thirty can test for himself by using his memory, 
their promulgation can only acerbate the feelings of 
those aligned under other political banners. Whatever 
their private opinions, they should therefore stop 
abusing their fellow-politicians, whose good faith and 
patriotism are every whit as great as their own, about 
the past and reviling as selfish poltroons and profiteers 
those who represent the half of the country which 
they do not themselves represent. For so long as 
they continue to do so, a constructive working agree- 
ment between parties is unlikely in the extreme ; and 
some kind of constructive agreement between those 
who represent us seems essential if the perils and 
hardships which this long-suffering country is en- 
during are to be overcome. Anything liable to pro- 
long those perils and hardships is unfair to the people 
of England, and until they are over, the controversies 
of the past should be left to historians. 





prove in the short run, result in disaster for this 
country. Some part, at least, of our present plight 
could have been avoided had the Tories in their hour 
of triumph shown themselves true to the principles 
which their great leader had lain down when they were in 
the wilderness ; had they set, for instance, the interests 
of domestic agriculture and imperial population higher 
than those of that irresponsible and corroding Finance 
against which Disraeli, taught by his scholar father, had 
warned them. Now that their opponents are being 
driven, however unwillingly and lukewarmly, by the 
logic of events to develop our own agriculture and our 
neglected, under-populated empire, Tories ought not 
to find it difficult to co-operate; with them. 

Perhaps, however, all this, when analysed, resolves 
itself into one very elementary, simple and, I admit, 
appallingly difficult requirement. It is that party 
politicians, instead of always loyally insisting that 
everything their Party stands for and has ever stood 
for is infallibly wise and good—and, therefore, by 
implication, that everything that their opponents 
stand for is foolish and wrong—should admit that 
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TWELVE DECISIVE QUESTIONS FOR 1948 
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THE YEAR AND ITS PROBLEMS: AN AMERICAN WORLD-VIEW, WHICH STRIKINGLY SUGGESTS THE UNITED STATES’ GROWING RECOGNITION THAT, IN THIS AGE, ALL PROBLEMS ARE WORLD PROBLEMS. 


This map (reproduced by courtesy of The New York That ves 8 an 


which History may answer in the coming twelve months. 


Recovery Programme, the U.S. official name for the present phase of the Marhell Plan. 


Target Number One for the politicians might be, 
I suggest, a tolerable measure of unity among them- 
selves until the economic crisis is over. We do not 
expect them to agree with one another or all to share 
the same views as to the best way of saving us, but, 
so long as they adjure and order us to do and endure 
all sorts of unpalatable things—including the humi- 
liating expedient of industrial conscription in peace- 
time—because of a grave national emergency, we 
have a reasonable right to ask of them that they 
shall not meanwhile rock the boat by struggling in- 
cessantly for the helm. This, I admit, is expecting 
a great deal of restraint in a professional party poli- 
tician, and for the older ones—for whom I am afraid 
faction may have become an almost ineradicable 
habit—it is probably in some cases unattainable. 
But they ought at any rate to try, and the younger 
ones should, with a modest effort, be able to succeed. 
Most of usin our professional activities are having to do 
much harder things and make far bigger adjustments 
to our normal routine. Politicians, in short—or such 
is my respectful suggestion—ought for the time being 
to drop all claims and modulate all slogans, however 
tempting, that are likely to be productive of national 
disunity. Thus the Socialists—to deal with the 
largest party first—ought to stop saying that Britain 
was shamefully run before the war, that our present 
misfortunes are entirely the fault of the Tories and 


foun view of the questions 


referred to is the European 
A striking feature 


The Tories, I would again respectfully suggest, 
have an equal contribution to make to national unity. 
They should admit frankly that the system of society 
which prevailed in the past, though productive of a 
higher general standard of living and a great deal 
more personal liberty than that which prevails in our 
post-war world, had many deplorable features and 
inflicted a great dea! of avoidable suffering and in- 
justice on certain classes of the community. They 
should be ready to concede that for some of these 
past abuses their opponents’ policies, though not in 
their eyes ideal, may have been productive of con- 
siderable good : of more good, that is, than they were 
able themselves to achieve under a different system. 
Above all, they should refrain from seeking to dis- 
credit the Government for shortages and restrictions 
which arise fundamentally, not from the latter’s policy 
and administration—mistaken as they may hold these 
to be—but from the ravages and dislocation of war 
and from the revolutionary changes which have taken 
place since the nineteenth century in our economic 
position. For the seeds of our present troubles were 
sown long before the war; their perilous fruits were 
foreseen by the Tory leader and prophet, Disraeli, 
more than a hundred years ago when he foretold that 
the abandonment of the principle of protection for 
native and imperial agriculture and production would 
in the end, however profitable such a policy might 


of the map (and one in amazing contrast to former U.S. isolationist policy) lies in the fact that all of the 
single problems presented are insolubly linked with each other 
situation, Russia’s state of policy and the inflationary tendency of the U.S. dollar are all directly related. 


and that, for example, the Chinese 


they have been and are just as fallible as other men. 
That they should do, in fact, what Oliver Cromwell 
urged the Scottish Presbyterian ministers to do—to 
consider that they may occasionally be mistaken. 
Nothing, paradoxically, could do so much to restore 
public faith in politicians ; it is their pretence of moral 
infallibility that divides them from the confidence of 
the ordinary man and woman. It is perfectly true 
that there are as bigoted partisans outside Parliament 
as in it, and that these tend to be those by whom 
politicians are surrounded when they visit their con- 
stituencies. Yet those who decide elections—and 
this I believe to be increasingly true—are not par- 
tisans but men and women who find it difficult to 
believe that any one set of politicians can be always 
right, particularly when they so frequently see them 
wrong. 

But all this, I fear, will be unpalatable to poli- 
ticians, and to any of them who may have had the 
sublime patience—for theirs is, of necessity, a patient 
profession—to read so far, I will give an undertaking 
which, I hope, will make amends for my apparently 
unsympathetic approach to their pressing professional 
problems. It is this. If in 1948 our representatives 
in Parliament achieve the targets I have set them, I 
will increase my output of praise of their doings and 
sayings by at least a hundred per cent. A journalist 
can offer no more, 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST DIESEL-ELECTRIC MAIN LINE LOCOMOTIVE EXPLAINED. 
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“) THE NEW L.M.S. MAIN LINE DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE NO. 10000, IN COURSE OF ONE OF THE TWO BOGIES OF THE DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR THE 
# CONSTRUCTION: A VIEW SHOWING THE MAIN FRAMES, BUT EXCLUDING THE BOGIES. 
P 








L.M.S. RAILWAY. EACH PAIR OF WHEELS HAS A SEPARATE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
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N our last issue we 
reproduced two 
photographs of the new 
L.M.S. Diesel-electric 
locomotive No. 10000 
when it was shown to 
the public at Euston 
after a trial run on the 
Derby-London line. By 
courtesy of the L.M.S. 
Railway and of the 
English Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., we give 
here annotated photo- 
graphs of this remark- 
able locomotive. The 
principle of Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives is well- 
known in this country 
from a number of 
shunting types already 
in use, and we give on 
this page (by courtesy 
of English Electric 
Company, Ltd.) a 
cutaway drawing to 
illustrate the working 
principle. This, briefly, 
is as follows: a Diesel 
engine in the loco- 
motive drives an elec- 
trical generator which 
transmits current to 
the traction motors on 
the bogies. These work 
like those of an elec- 
tric train, but the 
current is coming in 
this case from the loco- 
motive and not from 
a live rail. The Diesel 
engine is much more 
[Continued below’. 
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1 DIESEL ENGINE 
2AUNILIARY GENERATOR 
S BLOWER 

4.AiR DUCTS 

S UGHT SWITCHES 

6 GENS TEMPS INDICATOR 

7 SANDING VALVES 

8 WHISTLE 

OVOLIAGE REGULATOR 
1OMASTER SWITCH 
tt CONTROL HANDLE 
12REVERSER HANDLE 
13 CONTROL CUBICLE 
T4DEADMAN PEDAL 
{S5INSTRUMENT PANEL 
16BRAME HANDLE 
17 TRACTION MOTOR 
1B REDUCTION GEARS 
} 49 BATTERY ISOLATING SWITCH 
20 BATTERY BOX 
21 GENERATOR 
) 22 TMREE POINT SUSPENSION 
) 23 FUEL TANK 
) 24 SUONG ROOF 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC MAIN LINE LOCOMOTIVE: A CUTAWAY VIEW OF ONE 


\ 
Voy (ABOVE.) SIMILAR IN PRINCIPLE TO, BUT SMALLER THAN, THE NEW 
if OF MANY DIESEL-ELECTRIC SHUNTING LOCOMOTIVES IN USE. { 
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continued} 


efficient than the steam engine, but without an electric drive it is difficult to transmit its 


power to the wheels. 


ability (the engine being ready for service at a moment's notice) ; no fuel consumption when 
at a standstill; simple fuel handling ; greater cleanliness ; smoother running ; better con- 
ditions for driver and assistant. 
U.S.A., but No. 10000 (which we illustrate) is the first British example of the type. This 

locomotive has a driving-cab at either end, in which the driver sits in a comfortable armchair, | 


“) A BROADSIDE VIEW OF BRITAIN’S FIRST DIESEL-ELECTRIC MAIN LINE LOCOMOTIVE: SHOWING . 
y THE ENTRANCE TO THE CORRIDOR WHICH ENABLES RELIEF OF THE DRIVER FROM THE TRAIN. 
’ 


INSIDE THE DRIVER'S CAB OF THE NEW DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE : 
SHOWING THE COMFORTABLE SEAT, WIDE VISION AND SIMPLE CONTROLS. ¢ 


‘ 


‘ae | 


| With unrestricted vision ahead. A corridor passes through the centre of the locomotive, 
and a relief driver can walk up from the train into the cab, if required during the run. This 
first unit was designed and manufactured jointly by the L.M.S. Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Mr. H. G. Ivatt, and the Englist Electric Company, who supplied the Diesel engine, elec- 
trical control equipment, and the driving motors. The Diesel engine, which has sixteen 
cylinders in V-formation and runs at 750 r.p.m. maximum speed, is of 1600 h.p. The 
locomotive weighs 121 tons 10 cwt., and is 6! ft. 2 in. long, carrying 315 gallons of fuel 


The principal advantages are: economy of coal ; 90 per cent. avail- | 


Diesel-electric main line trains are in increasing use in the 
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A PROUD CHAPTER WHICH ENDED | wi 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH RAILWAYS’ | Gx 
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° 
) GEORGE STEPHENSON’S FAMOUS STEAM LOCOMOTIVE, “ ROCKET”: A MODEL OF THE 

\ ENGINE WHICH WON THE {500 PRIZE AT THE RAINHILL TEST IN 1829. 
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ANUARY 1, 1948, was vesting day for the British Railways, which were then trans- t THE OPENING OF THE CANTERBURY AND WHITSTABLE RAILWAY ON MAY 3, 1830: \ THE 
ferred from private ownership to State Control. Though no ceremony marked the \ IT WAS THE EARLIEST RAILWAY TO RUN REGULAR PASSENGER SERVICES IN ENGLAND. \ 
occasion, and travellers observed no changes, the occasion was an historic one. It “ "\ a 


marked the end of a proud and splendid story of British achievement. Since 1836 
British engineers have built locomotives for countries in every quarter of the globe, and the 
astonishing rapidity with which our great railway system was developed is a matter for 
justifiable pride. The story begins with the opening in 1825 of the Stockton-Darlington 
Railway, which used a steam locomotive built by George Stephenson in that year. The 
development of industry throughout the country had meant big demands on means of 
transport, and the problem of how to move coal, and the difficulties caused by the high 
[Continued below. 
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\ FROM AN OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE OF THE PERIOD: A VIEW OF LONDON BRIDGE 
Ny STATION, TERMINUS OF THE SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY, AS IT LOOKED IN 1857. 














Hyannis nanan pronto ner RONEN NNNONIEN pemeways 
\ PADDINGTON STATION IN 1838: THE TERMINUS OF THE G.W.R., WHICH DERIVED \ ; \ 
\ ITS NAME FROM BRUNEL’S BROAD GAUGE 7-FT. WEST OF ENGLAND RAILWAY OF 1835. \ : 
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THE “LION” LOCOMOTIVE AND A REPRODUCTION OF A PASSENGER pees 

AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY OF 1838: THIS LINE WAS ABSORBED ~ out aan Cannas 

\ Contynued | of th 

t price of hay were crying out for solutions. The advent of the Railway Age provided them. In the handic 

' | eighteen-forties big expansion took place, and in 1865 the introduction of steel rails in place of iron In spi 
AN EARLY G.W.R, LOCOMOTIVE: THE “NORTH STAR,” BUILT IN 1837. IT DREW THE produced greater activity. Sleeping- and dining-cars came into use, and huge engineering works, such | runnit 

| DIRECTORS’ TRAIN ON MAY 31, 1838, PRIOR TO THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE LINE as the Severn Tannel, were begun. |n 1888, speed became of paramount importance, and races were | vehicl 
\., oo anne aqnennsannanennannennennona snes ennnennsnnuanstasnsenanaatananntnntantsennanasnnenans ; : instituted, with astonishing results, such as London to Edinburgh in 7 hours, 29 minutes ; and,a little | Ronal 





later, London to Aberdeen in 512 minutes. During the difficult years of the recent war, the achievements 
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WITH VESTING DAY, JANUARY 1, 1948. 
GROWTH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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\ THE LONDON AND GREENWICH RAILWAY AS IT WAS IN 1837: IT WAS OPENED ON DECEMBER 14, 1836, 


\ 
\ 


AND WAS THE FIRST RAILWAY TO OPERATE SERVICES INTO LONDON, 
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RAILROAD, IN 1837: THE PRESENT EUSTON STATION WAS BUILT IN 1846-8, 
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PUBLISHED IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF DECEMBER 21, 1850: 


CHRISTMAS TRAIN, EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY, SHOREDITCH TERMINUS; A DRAWING BY DUNCAN, 


of the railways were remarkable, and for the past two years they have laboured under great 
handicaps, and have been unable even to spend £150,000,000 in their repairs and maintenance fund. 
In spite of this, it is estimated that they are still carrying annually 7 per cent. mere freight and 
running 54 per cent. more passenger miles with 150,000 fewer wagons, and 6000 fewer passenger 
vehicles. Surely no better farewell to private ownership could be recorded than the words of Sir 


Ronald Matthews, retiring chairman of the L.N.E.R., who wrote as follows in the L.N.E.R. Staff 
(Continued above. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
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stated in a letter to The Times 
historical records. The great interest of these is indicated by the illustrations on these pages, lent by 
the companies concerned. 
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THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON 
IT IN THAT YEAR, 


THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE OF 


“LOCOMOTION NO. 1”: 
STEPHENSON WAS THE ENGINEER AND BUILT 


RAILWAY OF 1825. 


oy 


Continued.) Magazine: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that if the railways play their vital part in the 
national struggle for survival, there lie ahead long laborious days. But the railways 
have never failed the country, and they will not fail now."" The Railway Executive 
not only took over the railways on January 1, but also 2000 miles of canals and inland 
waterways, and on the same day Home Railway Stock was officially replaced by British 
Transport Stock. Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Chairman of the British Transport Commission, 
that steps had been taken to collect and preserve all railway 
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KING’S CROSS STATION ON ITS OPENING DAY, OCTOBER 14, 1852: SHOWING 
THE FACADE FAMILIAR TO ALL LONDONERS, AND THE CROWD OF PROUD VICTORIANS. 


SSS 


THE LOCOMOTIVE USED AT THE OPENING OF THE CANTERBURY AND WHITSTABLE 
RAILWAY: AN OCCASION REPRESENTED IN ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION, 
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“VAN EYCK: THE HOLY LAMB”: By LEO VAN PUYVELDE.* 


T the foot of this page I have written, “‘ Illustrated. 
(Collins; 3 guineas).’”’ Well, Collins is Collins ; 

a publisher like another, but one who has had the 
notion of importing from Belgium a book such as 
could hardly be printed in England to-day. But 


“THe JUST JUDGES": DETAIL OF THE PANEL WHICH WAS STOLEN 
IN 1934 AND IS STILL MISSING FROM THE VAN EYCK POLYPTYCH, 
“THE HOLY LAMB,” IN THE CHURCH OF ST, BAVON OF GHENT. 


The polyptych of ‘“ The Holy Lamb” was set up in the church of 
St. Bavon, in Ghent, in 1432 and removed for gafety in 1566, when 
Protestant disturbances broke out in the city. In 1587 it was restored 
to its place and remained there, as a whole, until 1781, when the 
Emperor Joseph Il. had the Adam and Eve panels stored away. 
In 1794 the four centre panels were taken to France by the commis- 
saires of the French Republic and were kept there until 1816, when they 
were returned to Ghent. In December of the same year Le Surre, 
the Vicar-General, in the absence of the Bishop, 
sold the wings, with the exception of Adam and 
Eve, to a Brussels merchant who, in turn, sold 
them to the English collector Solly. The Solly 
collection was later sold to the King of Prussia, 
and the wings were handed over to the keeping 
of the Berlin Museum. Under Article 247 of the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919 the wings were 
returned to{Belgium] by the Germans, and the 
whole polyptych was reassembled at St. Bavon. 
In 1934 the panel of “ The Just Judges” was 
stolen and, in 1940, the polyptych was taken to 
the south of France tollowing the German 
invasion of Belgium. Hitler had the picture 
taken to Germany, where it was found in 1944 
in a salt-mine at Alt-Aussee. In November 1945 
the polyptych was once more returned to 
Ghent in triumph. 
IMustrations reproduced from “ Van Eyck: The 
‘oly Lamb” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


‘ Illustrated,”” a term which might 
indicate a few photographic repro- 
ductions, cannot convey the richness 
of the pictures in this book, many of 
them in colour, including a folding- 
over reproduction of the great altar- 
piece of Ghent with its wings. And 
** 3 guineas "’ is, in the circumstances, 
astonishing. Had the book been first 
produced in England, thirty guineas 
would not have astonished me, and 
ten guineas I should have thought a 
reasonable price. I really have to 
make this remark: it is so seldom, 
in these days, that one is able to 


exclaim, " But really, how cheap  pawst or “tue tawn”: 


it is,"’ about anything. 

The polyptych of the Adoration of 
the Lamb, in the Church of St. Bavon at Ghent, is one 
of the masterpieces of the world, It has had an extra- 
ordinary history. It was set in place in 1432, and 
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* “Van Eyck: The Holy Lamb." By Leo van Puyvelde, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Liege. Director of the Musées Royaux 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Translated from the French by Doris 1. 
Wilton, Ulustrated, (Colling; 3 guineas.) 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


was the work of the brothers Hubert and John van 
Eyck. A Latin inscription reads: ‘‘ The painter 
van Eyck, to whom none is reputed superior, began 
this great work, and John, who is inferior to him in 
art, completed it and was paid by Joose Vyd.”” On 
the face of it, it looks as though John wrote or inspired 
that inscription, and the comparison springs from 
modesty : from anyone else such phraseology would 
be sheer rudeness. There has been a great deal of 
argument as to which parts were the work of Hubert 
and which of John; but most of it is tenuous and 
assumes a specialisation of faculty as between the 
two brothers which probably did not exist. As 
Mr. van Puyvelde says: “‘ Undue insistence on John’s 
realism has led to a tendency to attribute to him 
everything in the polyptych which is considered to 
be essentially realistic. Everyone is_ inclined 
to attribute the 
figures of Adam 
and Eve to John. 
Why should they 
not have been by 
Hubert ? Careful 
scrutiny shows 
that everything 
which is attri- 
buted to the 
* poetic’ artist 
Hubert bears the 
mark of an objec- 
tivity which is just 
as pronounced as 
it is in Adam and 
Eve—it is visible 
in the faces, the 
garments, the 
architecture, the 
rocks, trees, leaves 
and flowers.’’ 
Probably the two 
artists, who so 
evidently and 
devoutly worked 
for the greater 
glory of God, 
would not care a 


ye 





Eve (possibly he would have preferred wig, waistcoat 
and hoop) and those panels were stored away in a 
muniment room. In 1794 official thieves from the 
French Republic took the four central panels to Paris 
and put them up in a Museum, the wings joining 
Adam and Eve and the archives. Waterloo resulted 
in the return of the central panels to Ghent. About 
the same time a.Vicar-General of French origin, in the 
absence of the Bishop, sold the wings (except for Adam 
and Eve) to a merchant, who sold them to the English- 
man Solly, whose collection passed into the hands of 
the King of Prussia and thence into the Berlin Museum. 

That is not the end. In 1861 the Belgian Govern- 
ment bought the Adam and Eve and replaced them 
and the Berlin paintings with copies. In 1919, under 
the Treaty of Versailles, the wings were returned and 
the polyptych reassembled in St. Bavon. Next came the 





bitastowhat part = pawer or “Tne NERDITS”: DETAIL OF THE TREES FORMING FART OF THE SCENIC BACKGROUND WHICH 1S CON- 
was attributed to TINVOUS ACROSS THE LOWER PANELS ; THOSE ON THE LEFT OF THE POLYPTYCH BEING NATIVES OF THE NORTH SUCH AS 


which. It was 
their joint work and Hubert was buried in the church. 

The history of the slab on his tomb is symbolical 
of the history of the picture itself. It was removed 
from the tomb in 1535, in 1578 the copper plaque was 
carried off by iconoclasts, in 1599 (as there were no 





PROLONGED FROM THE CENTRAL PANEL ON TO THE FOUR WINGS, 


descendants to repair it) it was used as building 
material, and in 1892 it was discovered serving asa 
base for the south porch, which was built in 1769. 
As for the polyptych, its survival is almost miraculous. 
In 1566 it had to be hidden from the Protestant 
rioters, and it was out of the church for twenty years. 
It was first dismembered in 1781, when the Emperor 
Joseph II. was offended by the nudity of Adam and 


BEECHES AND PINES, WHILST THOSE ON THE RIGHT ARE OF THE SOUTH-—-LEMON-TREES, CYPRESSES AND DATE-PALMS, 


theft of the panel of ‘‘ The Just Judges,”’ which is still 
missing. Then when a new war broke out the “ Holy 
Lamb” was removed for safety to France, whence 
Hitler stole it. When the Allies conquered the Tyrol 
it was found in a salt-mine. It returned in triumph 
to Ghent just over two years ago, and 
onecannot help believing that the miss- 
ing panel will still come to light again. 

It is nearly forty years since I went 
to see it in its then imperfect state. 
One remembers the most trivial things 
if they are connected with overwhelm- 
ing experiences, and from that day 
there still lingers in mv ears the 
melancholy voice of an unsolicited 
** guide "’ who seemed to have heard 
of no painter but Rubens and kept on 
croaking, as I gazed at the sublime 
work of the Van Eycks: “ Ruby’s 
famous masterpiece, Ruby’s famous 
masterpiece.” 

“Sublime,” I say, and so it is: 
sublime, majestic, glorious. But there 
is all possible loveliness and tenderness 
in it also: no Italian ever painted 
sweeter Singing Angels or Musician 
Angels, or more beautiful backgrounds 
of tower and tree and green and blue 
hills: no Renaissance poet ever 
conceived of turf more exquisitely 
“enamelled” with flowers. The details 
are so magnificent that many of the 
parts here reproduced in colour (such 
as the Knights of Christ) are abso- 


DETAIL OF THE FLOWERS IN THE BROAD MEADOW, BORDERED witH CLUMPS OF FLowers  lutely satisfying even when cut down 
AND SHRUBS AGAINST A MOUNTAINOUS BACKGROUND WHICH FORMS PART OF THE WIDE COMPOSITE LAND°CAPE 


—one doesn't, as it were, miss the con- 
text; and there is a whole fascinating 
portrait gallery in the heads of the confessors and 
gentiles, prophets, saints, hermits, pilgrims and judges. 
Yet, when the whole is viewed, the power and unity 
of the design are palpable : the eye must keep returning 
to the small central figure of the Lamb on his altar in 
the sunlight, his innocent blood still flowing. It is 
strange that so awe-inspiring an emblem of worship 
Should be so constantly coveted as spoils of war. 
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ETHIOPIA’S WELCOME TO MONTGOMERY: 
ROYAL CEREMONIES AT ADDIS ABABA. 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, HAILE SELASSIE I., EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA, 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE PALACE WITH HIS DOG, DURING THE VISIT OF 
\ FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY TO ADDIS ABABA. 
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Y FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN ETHIOPIA, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING HIS 
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INSPECTION OF THE IMPERIAL TROOPS: AN INCIDENT DURING HIS DECEMBER VISIT. 
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EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE INVESTING FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WITH THE 
CORDON OF THE SEAL OF SOLOMON, HIOPIA’S HIGHEST MILITARY HONOUR. 
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THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA GREETS THE VICTOR OF EL ALAMEIN A SCENE 
DURING THE RECEPTION IN WHICH THE EMPEROR INVESTED THE FIELD MARSHAL. 
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nr ss DURING THE ROYAL BANQUET: (L. TO R.) RAS KASSA, THE CROWN PRINCE, FIELD MARSHAL 
AT THE PARTY WHICH INCLUDED THE ROVAL BANQUET: (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE EMPRESS MONTGOMERY, THE EMPRESS, THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA AND THE CROWN FRINCESS 
AND THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA TALKING WITH FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY. 

\ 

\ 


Towards the conclusion of his African tour, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery visited Addis military honour, referring to as a distinguished leader, but also 
Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, the liberation of which, he told reporters there, he considered as a soldier of Christian purpose and moral force. Present at the ceremony were many 
the first phase of the Allied successes in the North African campaigns. He reached Addis Ethiopian prominent people ; the British Minister, Mr. H. L. Farquhar ; and Major-General 
Ababa by air on December 13, and was greeted by enthusiastic crowds, and his arrival was Cottam, the Head of the British Military Mission. Before leaving by air on December 15, 
heralded by a nineteen-gun salute. In the afternoon of the same day he was received by en route for Egypt, the Field Marshal attended a Royal banquet and a picnic in the 
the Emperor, who invested him with the Cordon of the Seal of Solomon, Ethiopia's highest Mangasha forest, and inspected the Imperial Army and the Body Guard. 
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THE INTOLERABLE STATE OF PALESTINE) SI 
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WOUNDED IN THE 
HAND DURING 
| JOURNEY ON TH 
| JERUSALEM-TE 
i AVIV ROAD; BU 
BACK ON DUTY: A 
JEWISH OMNIBUS 


DRIVER. , PHOTOGRAPHED AS HE COLLAPSED AFTER BEING HIT: A YOUNG JEW, SHOT BY AN ARAB c 
/ 


SNIPER AS HE WAS CROSSING THE ROAD BETWEEN TEL AVIV AND JAFFA. ‘i 
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AN INDICATION OF THE WARLIKE STATE, OF THE NO MAN'S LAND ,/ 
BETWEEN TEL AVIV AND JAFFA: HAGANAH MEN IN ACTION, 


HE intolerable condition of Palestine has given rise to the suggestion 
that the transfer of the British mandate to a United Nations 
Commission may take place before May 15, the provisional date. On 
Christmas Day in the Holy Land over one hundred people were killed or 
wounded, and the situation grew daily worse as the year ended. On 
December 29 a bomb was launched at the Damascus Gate, Jerusalem, 
from a taxi-cab. It exploded by a crowded Arab omnibus, killing 11 
Arabs and wounding 32. Two British constables were shot. In the 
ensuing riot, Arabs burned a car which they took for [Continued opposite. 


IN THE BELIEF THAT IT WAS THE VEHICLE USED BY TERRORISTS. 
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DODGING THROUGH A WARREN OF LANES BLASTED IN HOUSES, IN ORDER TO PROVIDE THE CLANDESTINE RECRUITMENT OF JEWS .FOR HAGANAH: A CROWD OF YOUNG 
A SECRET WAY: HAGANAH MEN IN THE NO MAN'S LAND BETWEEN samme AND TEL AVIV. ( MEN EAGER TO JOIN UP AND FIGHT FOR THE Jewrn STATE, 
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NE] SINCE PARTITION WAS PROPOSED: | 
ILY! OCCURRENCES IN THE HOLY LAND. 
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ILLUSTRATING 
CONDITIONS IN 
THE SECTOR 
BETWEEN TEL 
AVIV AND JAFFA: 
STEEL - HELMETED 
HAGANAH 
OFFICERS 


INSTRUCTING PEOPLE TO KEEP BACK FROM THE BURNING CAR: A_ BRITISH 
Y WITH A TELE- 
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RAB " CALMLY 
‘i CONSTABLE AFTER THE DECEMBER 29 INCIDENT AT DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM. ™\ ty, pense an ware 
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YITH THE BOMB CRATER IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE WRECKED ARAB OMNIBUS BESIDE 
THE SCENE AT DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM, ON DECEMBER 29 AFTER THE sxrLomon. ( 
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INSPECTING DAMAGE IN TEL AVIV AND JAFFA AFTER THE RECENT RIOTS: 
OF TEL AVIV AND HIS PARTY. 


™\ ASSEMBLED IN JERUSALEM TO JOIN IN THE ANTI-PARTITION STRUGGLE: A LORRY LOAD 
f OF ARMED ARABS WHO HAD COME DOWN FROM THE HILLS. 
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YOUNG JEWS INSPECTING WITH SATISFACTION A TRUCK 
HAD BEEN FITTED WITH IMPROVISED ARMOUR. 


Continued.] that used by the terrorists. 
a taxi-cab at Arab workmen outside a Haifa factory. A pitched battle 
followed. In the No Man's Land between Tel Aviv and Jaffa, the con- 
ditions are tantamount to a state of civil war. Convoys on all roads are 
constantly attacked. Recruiting for the guerrilla forces of Jewry is in 
operation, and armed Arabs are assembling. Devastated areas in Tel Aviv 
and Jaffa were recently visited on the same day by official parties headed 


by their respective mayors, but the parties did not meet. On Jan. 4 Jewish 
kish Government House, Jaffa. 
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THE MAYOR 
THE MAYOR OF JAFFA ALSO TOURED THE CITIE6, 
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HERE is something satisfactory about a military 
despatch which tells the whole story from first 
to last, rather than dealing with a phase. General 
Sir Frederick Pile, alone among the commanders-in- 
chief of the last war, is in a position to write such 
a despatch. He took over his appointment with 
Anti-Aircraft Command some weeks before the outbreak 
of war and held it to April 15, 1945, by which date, 
though the German surrender had not actually taken 
place, there was no more fighting required of the anti- 
aircraft defences of the kingdom. His situation was not an 
easy one, since the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Fighter 
Command, an officer of another Service, was placed in 
operational command ; but close liaison and good relations 
were established between the two headquarters. A far more 
serious matter was the deplorable shortage of equipment. The 
number of heavy anti-aircraft guns approved and recom- 
mended was 2232, while when he took over the Command 
it possessed 695, some obsolescent, some on loan from the 
Navy. Light anti-aircraft guns amounted to 253, out of 
an approved total of iz00. (When I visited Northern 
Ireland in 1940 I seem to recall that there was one Bofors 
in the country, but it may have been two.) It is true that 
when attacks began in earnest in July 1940, the heavy 
guns had risen to 1200 and the light to 549; but we had 
been granted a reprieve on which we could not have 
counted, and were still far short of the total considered 
necessary. As regards searchlights the situation was 
distinctly better.* 

Anti-Aircraft Command started with seven divisions of 
varying size, a number increased to twelve at the end of 
1940, when three A.-A. Corps were also 
created. The original divisions were 
made up of volunteers of the Territorial 
Army, and to these troops their former 
commander -in-chief pays the highest 
tribute. When the conscript element 
began to come in, three months after the 
outbreak of war, it was another matter. 
Special restrictions as to age and fitness 
for service in arms liable to be ‘sent 
abroad resulted in his receiving recruits 
of a relatively low standard. He pro- 
tested, but, taking the broadest view, it 
would seem that the authorities were 
right. Some anti-aircraft units had a 
dreary life, on miserable sites, yet it 
cannot be said that they were called upon 
to endure physical strains equal to those 
of men serving overseas, certainly in 
the fighting arms. The training of the 
conscripts was, however, below that of 
the Territorials, though the latter was 
not high. Here again the Command 
and the country were lucky in that 
time was given for training; but the 
inflow of militia continued during the 
Battle of Britain, and during its first 
three months 70,000 recruits got their 
first anti-aircraft training on gun-sites 
constantly in action against the enemy. 
Scientific training became both more 
urgent and more difficult with the 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


up the people. The expected improvement did not come 
with the first use of radar to control anti-aircraft gunfire 
on October 1, because the equipment suffered from the 
same limitations as the sound-locators in the former system. 
The radar principle was extended to elevation as well as 
bearing ; the system of unseen barrages was reorganised ; 
in January 1941, sites were ordered to pass their plots to 
the Gun Operations Room, where predictions were worked 
out and from which orders to fire emanated for the future ; 
later, mats of wire mesh—so well remembered by those 
who saw them—were pegged round the radar receivers to 
create an artificial level and nullify the effect of ground 
contours ; finally, as other new inventions came in, control 
was given back to gun-sites, which were again made 
responsible for obtaining their own gunnery data. At last 
real efficiency was achieved, and the Germans were suffering 
very heavily when they abandoned the attacks. 

Then the problems of man-power became as insistent 
as those of equipment. Already in early 1941 there had 
been reductions in the searchlight defences. The drain for 
the field force was met first by the introduction of the 


a 


introduction of radar. SIGNAL IN TIOMT WARMONY. 


The shortages in equipment men- 
tioned above do not tell the whole 
story of the difficulties met in en- 
countering the day raider. The pre- 
dictor in use would not accept heights 
of over 25,000 ft., and, as the speed 
at which it could traverse was limited, 
close targets tended to move across the 
sky too fast to be followed. Another 
trouble was the attempt to remedy the 
shortage by substitutes, so that the 
unfortunate units had in some cases to 
operate three or more types of equip- 
ment. The Battle of Britain was fought 
and won mainly by Fighter Command, 
but Anti-Aircraft Command did play an 
important part in it by breaking up 
formations with its fire and so rendering 
them vulnerable. If there were defici- 
encies in equipment for dealing with 
hostile aircraft by day, they were worse 
when the enemy had to be met at night. 
When the heavy attack on London took 
place on September 7, 1940, the capital 


had been denuded of heavy guns till ‘THE PROXIMITY FUZE WHICH 
only ninety-three remained, General WAS USED EXTENSIVELY IN THE FLYING-BOMB BATTLE : 
Pile remarks quietly that he had BRITISH INVENTION 


** reluctantly " withdrawn them to meet 
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amount of 
building was 
later carried 
out. 

With much 
of the tech- 
nical matter 
in the des- 
patch there is 
here no space 

to deal. I can 
only mention in 
passing such new 
equipment as 
barrels, guns, 
radar, automatic 
fuze-setters, and 
“proximity” 
fuzes which did 
away with fuze- G.0-C.-IN-CHIEF, ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND, 
setting altogether, FROM 1939 TO 1945 : GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 
the explosion “ pespirca is REVIEWED ON THIS PACE. 
being controlled General Pile entered the Royal Artillery in 
by the proximity 904 and served in World War I. (despatches ; 
of the fuze to the bso.” MC) from 1914 to 1918. the was 
Assistant Director of Mechanisation at the 
flying body. On ar Office from 1928 to 1932, and 
the tactical side, 





commanded 
the Canal Brigade from 1932 to 1936. In 1937 
the chief further  ® was appointed 
changes beforethe became G.O. 
day of the fiyini In 1945 he became 


irector-General, 
bomb were in the Min'stry of Works 2 Pile’s d tch 
ence 


is page by Captain Falls. 


employment of searchlights and the 
adoption of the “fighter box” in which 
they were disposed to aid the night 
fighter. Corps and divisions were 
abolished in October 1942, and replaced 
by flexible groups in direct touch with the 
Command. New warning devices and 
fresh deployments of light guns were 
brought into use to deal with low-flying 
raiders. The Command was weil pre- 
pared when the Germans resumed heavy 
raids in January 1944, and both guns and 
night fighters made them pay dearly for 
their enterprise, which began to tail off 
in March. By now guns were moving to 
their stations for the protection of the 
invasion ports. There was still the chance 
of a desperate, suicide, low-flying attack 
on London in force, but a far more 
serious menace, one of the worst of the 
war, one which, if exerted earlier, might 
almost have snatched victory at the last 
moment, was on everybody’s mind. 
Anti-Aircraft Command had good 
warning of the fiying-bomb attack, 
though the scheme for the defence of 
London still had to be modified by the 
commitment of defence of the ports. 
Once again, however, a plan into which 
the best brains had been put proved to 
be a miscalculation. The inland deploy- 
ment of the great mass of artillery was 
unsatisfactory and gave disappointing 
results. Two-thirds of the V-1s got 
through to London. At a meeting on 
July 13 the Commander-in-Chief, Fighter 
Command, decided to scrap the scheme 
and move the guns to the coast. This 
involved the transfer of 23,000 men and 
women, 30,000 tons of ammunition, and 
a similar weight of stores, in addition to 
the guns themselves. For inter-battery 
lines alone 3000 miles of cable were laid. 
The moves were carried out in four 
days, a notable achievement. Almost 
immediately afterwards there began to 
arrive new American material, the most 
suitable of all radar equipments, which, 
in conjunction with the No. 10 Predictor, 
directed fire with accuracy never hitherto 
attained. At about the same time the 
“ proximity" fuze, already mentioned, 


DID AWAY WITH THE NEED FOR FUZE-SETTING ALTOGETHER AND came into use. General Eisenhower 
A DIAGRAMMATIC EXPLANATION OF A_ increased the weight of artillery in the 


WHEREBY ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS WERE EXPLODED AUTOMATICALLY WHEN coast belt with twenty American heavy 


WITHIN LETHAL RANGE OF THE TARGET. 


batteries. The searchlight belt remained 














** constant demands for guns to defend 
other places,” but behind these words 
lies a record of interference and un- 


This diagrammatic drawing was published in The Jilustrated London 
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News of October 
the proximity fuze, which played on meatont gest in the flying-bomb battle, were ‘first released to the Press. 


Time fuzes have always 
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official pressure which may not be fully 
told in my time. The plan for the 
night defence of London, known as the “ Fixed Azimuth 
System,” with two lines of sound-locators at right-angles 
to the Thames estuary and two to the western side of the 
city, broke down. The enemy was operating in some 
instances at heights too great; at other times, more than 
one 'plane was operating between two locators, and it was 
not possible to judge whether they were tracking the same 
aircraft ; at others, aircraft passed outside the flanks of the 
system ; finally, faults developed in the communications. 

We all remember what happened, though not all of us 
knew why. The guns were almost silent, and a chilling 
depression fell upon London in consequence. Spirits rose 
when, a few nights afterwards, they crashed out again in 
full chorus. General Pile had decided that guns unable 
to fire on the Fixed Azimuth System “ should be given a 
free hand to use any method of control they liked.” Thus 
began what Press and public called the barrage, which 
was, in fact, “largely wild and uncontrolled shooting,” 
but did deter some German air crews as well as cheering 








* Despatch by General Sir Frederick A. Pile, Bt., published as 
Supplement to The London Gasetle of December 16, 1947. 


gu arying performance of r oa fuzes 
even when the setting Fhe been "sameale. The proximity fuze.was actuated by the target itself, and the 


inland and co-operated with the inland 
fighter zone. The other fighter zone was 
in front of the guns and over the sea. 


detonation was controlled automatically. 
famous “ mixed units "’—that is, of men and women, the 
latter outnumbering the former by two to one. ‘ While 
there were many doubters in the early days, the mixed 
units proved a triumphant success.” There is, indeed, 
plenty of independent testimony that the spirit, devotion, and 
efficiency of the A.T.S. in these units were extraordinarily 
high. The next stopgap was found in the Home Guard, 
but its terms of service rendered it unqualified to take over 
the major defences of the country. It was therefore 
allotted mainly to the rocket batteries, which were com- 
paratively simple. But, though General Pile does not 
make the point, the day of these batteries was already over, 
except in slight degree as a deterrent, because the enemy 
had no prospect of carrying out heavy attacks at low 
altitudes. The demands of the field armies became more 
and more pressing, and in 1944, especially after the battle 
with the flying bombs, artillery and searchlight batteries 
were cut down wholesale and smoke defences were abolished 
altogether. During the flying-bomb attacks, the mixed 
batteries took on tasks for which it had never been pro- 
posed to employ women, and involving for them the most 
rudimentary and uncomfortable of quarters, though a vast 


The rate of destruction of flying bombs 
rose from its first figure of 10 per cent. 
to a final figure of 74 per cent. 

Little more remains to be said, except to mention that 
new measures were taken to mect the air-launched V-1s 
after their launching-sites on land had been overrun by 
the armies. At the very end, Fighter Command was able 
to withdraw practically all its squadrons for service abroad 
and leave the last of the flying bombs to be dealt with 
by the guns. Commenting on the extraordinary advance 
in technique, General Pile expresses the belief that we are 
still only on the fringe of the subject. The chief lesson to 
be derived from his despatch is the need for intense scien- 
tific study of problems of this sort. Professor A. V. Hill 
obtained for him the services of some of the ablest in the 
land, and their work was invaluable. In every form of 
defence, and especially in the case of aircraft or flying 
missiles, the soldier and the scientist must: henceforth work 
hand in hand. Yet with all the mechanical aids, the skill 
of hand and eye still have their place, and that can be 
acquired or perfected only by training and experience. 
General Pile himself is a shooting man. I have heard him 
say that there is still some resemblance between hitting 
anti-aircraft targets and hitting high pheasants. 
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A REBEL bapa IN ranch THE GREER ARMY IN ACTION NEAR KONITZA. 
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ON THE GRECO-ALBANIAN BORDER, COUNTRY 
THE FIGHTING HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE. 


OF GREEK TROOPS 
THAT OVER WHICH 


AN INSPECTION 
TYPICAL OF 
nanan 
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A VIEW OF THE SMALL 
BY THE REBELS ON CHRISTMAS 


TOWN OF KONITZA, NEAR 
DAY. 


RELIEVED BY THE GREEK ARMY: 
THE ALBANIAN FRONTIER, ATTACKED 


Pats tal 
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GREEK ARTILLERY IN ACTION 
(LEFT) FLEE FROM THE DANGER ZONE, 


STRONGHOLD : 
LOCAL INHABITANTS 


BLASTING A REBEL 
FRONTIER WHILE 


The setting-up of a rebel ‘“‘ Government " in Greece, under General Markos, the Communist 
guerrilla leader, was followed on Christmas Day by an attack by his forces in Western 
Greece and along the Albanian frontier, in what appeared to be a determined effort to take 
Konitza and possibly the whole of Epirus. After a week of fierce fighting, during which 
the rebel losses were very heavy, Konitza was relieved on New Year's Day by 2000 infantry 


NEAR THE ALBANIAN 
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EMPLACEMENT: A GREEK ARM DETACHMENT 
FORESTED REGION OF MOUNT VERMION. 


ATTACKING A REBEL MACHINE-GUN 
IN ACTION IN A THICKLY 
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? SPANNING THE RIVER AOOS AT KONITZA—IT IS PROBABLE THAT THIS IS THE TURKISH 
FOOTBRIDGE OVER WHICH THE GREEK FORCES ADVANCED TO RELIEVE KONITZA 


GREEK ARMY PLATOON 


\ IN RADIO COMMUNICATION WITH COMPANY H.Q.: A 
POSITION 


COMMANDER DURING AN ACTION TO REGAIN A STRATEGICAL 
\ 


of the Creek Mountain Division. The rebels withdrew north-east towards the Gammos 
Mountains after suffering in a particularly costly engagement during their last unsuccessful 
attack on the Prophetes Elias mountain, overlooking Konitza to the south, which they 
attempted to capture. The United Nations’ Balkans Commission team was stated to 
be moving up to Konitza to examine the latest evidence of outside support for the rebelhon 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. il, RECIPIENTS OF THE 
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SIR JOHN COLVILLE. Y “SIR "VALENTINE G. CRITTALL. \ 
Created a Baron ; Governor of Bombay | Created a Baron; chairman of the \ 
from 1943 until 1947. Acted as Viceroy \ Crittall Manufacturing Co. Parliament- | 
and Governor-General of India, March \ ary Private Secretary to the Minister \ 
to June and August to September 1945. Air, 1924. M.P. (Labour) for 
M.P. (U.) North Midlothian, 1929-43. Maldon, 1923-24. 


for 
\ 
peemibitins. -oortananaae ssgquignsinnnimmsmmyaNNS NNN 


ort AAI) . Ayghteagetonrrrreneenoneren Te 
‘SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS. \ SIR HAROLD MACKINTOSH. 
Created a Baron ; Marshal of the R.A.F. \ Created a Baron; chairman of the | Created a Viscount; rem been chairman of the 
Sir Sholto Douglas, after brilliant National Savings Committee. Chairman \ National Coal Board since 1946. Controlier- 
service during the war, became Com- and managing director of John Mackin- General, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1942-43. 
mander-in-Chief and Military Governor, \ tosh and Sons, Ltd., Halifax. Sorc Chairman, Finance Corporation for Industry, 
Decccenai 1946-47. { of the Advertising Association, 1942-46, 
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Limited, 1945-46. 
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CMDR. GEOFFREY DUVEEN. 

Created a Knight Bachelor; has 

been chairman of the ‘Royal Ear 

Hospital, London, since 1923. 

Served with distinction in the 

R.N.V.R. in the wars of 1914-18 
and 1939-45. 


te h 
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MR. THOMAS S. ELIOT. 
Awarded the Order of Merit; 


suvenevrn teensy UMA Se TN TENT amy 


MISS MARGARET BONDFIELD. 
Created a Companion of Honour ; 
the first woman to become a 
Cabinet Minister, being Minister 
of Labour in the Socialist Govern- 
ment of 1929 to 1931. M.P.(Lab.) 
Wallsend, 1926-31. 


eee 


! MISS V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
\ Created a Companion of Honour ; 
oet and novelist. Wife ot Mr. 
arold Nicolson. Her works in- 
clude “ The Land ” (Hawthorn- 
\ den Prize, 1927), ‘‘ The Eagle and 
the Dove”’ (1943). \ 
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R. JOHN D. COCKCROFT. \ THE VERY REV. DR. A. C. DON. 
Peat a Knight Bachelor; Appointed K.C.V.0.; has been 
Dean of Westminster since 1946 ; 

Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, 


\) 
¢ 
{ 
} Director of the Atomic Energy 
' Research Establishment, Ministry \ 
in 1888, he settled i i 
\ 


of Supply. Has done much atomic 
research ; first disintegrated atoms 1941-46; a Chaplain to the King 
\ by inery in 1932. since 1934, 
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Britain 1914 and 


naturalised in 1927. 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE PROPOSED FEDERATION OF MALAYA, DUE ON FEBRUARY I. 
\ Our photograph shows the first meeting of the Malay rulers with the Governor of the Malayan 

Union and the committee which worked on the new Constitution for the Federation of Malaya, 

which is expected to replace the Malayan Union on February | this year. From left to right 
\ in the front row are the Sultans of Trengannu, Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Johore, 

Oe Governes, oe sewers Cont, vel te Sultans of renee, onsen Kedah sae = Raja of Perlis. | 


on 
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AN HISTORIC MOMENT IN RAILWAY HISTORY: THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH RAILWAYS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON JANUARY I, THE DAY ON WHICH THE RAILWAYS BECAME NATIONALISED. 
Our photograph shows (I. to r.) Mr. E. G. Marsden, Secretary; Mr. G. Morton, Mr. H..L. Smedley, Mr. J. C. L. 
Train, Mr. R. A. Riddles, Sir pasties Missenden, chairman; Mr. V. Barrington Ward, Mr. D. Blee, Mr. W. P. 
Allen, Mr. C. Nevile, and Mr. W. H = the assistant secretary, at the first meeting of the Executive Committee 

British Railways on January 1. 
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\\ APPOINTED MINISTER OF STATE. FOR 
THE COLONIES: A NEW POST CREATED 
"FOR LORD LISTOWEL. 

Lord Listowel, whose office ia Secretary of 

| State for Burma ceased on January 4, when 
Burma became a Republic, has been appointed 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, He 
will no longer be a ‘meuber of the Cabinet. 
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4 rr er 
ON THEIR WAY TO SWITZERLAND: EX-KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA 
AND HIS MOTHER PASSING THROUGH BUDAPEST. 

Ex-King Michael of Rumania, ee weenie abdicated, left Sinaia by train on 
Switzerland. He , Queen 


January 3 for panied by his moth elen, 
and a suite of thirty Court. PMicials and eq 


\ SIGNING THE NEW ‘ITALIAN CONSTIT TION THE ‘PREMIER, SIGNOR 

\ DE GASPERI (LEFT), WITH PRESIDENT DE NICOLA (RIGHT). 

1 On December 22 the Constituent Assembly in Rome approved by 453 votes to 62, 
the new constitution, which lays the foundation of the Italian Republic. Under } 
its provisions President de Nicola becomes first President of the Italian Republic. 
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DR. JAKOB KAISER. 
Leader of the Christian Demo- 
crats of Germany (Soviet Zone). 
The Russians sought to depose 
him and Herr Ernst Lemmer. The 
C.D.G. supports them solidly, but 
the Russians were expected to call 


EX-EMPEROR BAO DAI. 
Former Emperor of Annam, 
Indo-China, arrived in England 
by air on ber 29. 


HAN VAN MEEGEREN. 
Died in = on Decem- 
ber 30, aged fifty-sight. Dutch 
painter sentenced to a year’s im- 
ppamens on November 12 for 
aving sold false Vermeers and 


PROF. A. N. oo, 
} Died at Cam 

setts, on SS oT 

eighty-six. Professor | Philo- 


sophy at Harvard University from 
1924 to 1937. One of the most 


¥ ap, 
SIGNOR ALBERTO 8B. RICCI. 
Italian Minister in Stockholm, 
was stabbed to death on Christmas 
Day by an Italian lunatic who 
had been in a Swedish GC lum 
for some years. Si icci 
was due to leave shortly for Chile 


MR. HENRY A. WALLACE. 
To stand as Independent candi- 
date, head of a third Party, in the 

; U.S. Presidential elections this 
ear. Vice-President during Mr. 
ooseveit's last term. Secretary 


riinistration, 


\ ot Commerce in Mr, Truman's ad- 
{ 


but resigned owing 


\ to disagreement on foreign policy. 
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to ta, his sppelatunent as 


a Zonal conference to discuss the 
question further. 


ANeuanene uN NAN CAN NNT vennnaenetnen: 


Hooghs, painted by himself, 
which completely deceived the 
most eminent art experts. 
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THE ABDICATION OF MICHAEL OF RUMANIA, LAST RULING HOHENZOLLERN. 


sassannnnennsnnnnntl™ 


WITH THE FALL OF THE DYNASTY ON 
WATCHING THE THREE 
JULY 1927. 


THE OPENING OF A REIGN WHICH ENDED 
DECEMBER 30: THE SIX-YEAR-OLD KING MICHAEL (LEFT) 
REGENTS TAKE THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE IN 


sewannnnee 
Niven youanennencuaanensenssescaunues: 


THE LAST KING OF RUMANIA: A PHOTOGRAPH OF MICHAEL I., WITH HIS ALSATIAN 
430, ON A TERRACE OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT SINAIA. 


When, after his visit to England for the marriage of Princess Elizabeth, King Michael of 
Rumania returned to his country on December 21, it was generally believed that he had 
disagreed with his Cabinet about his proposed engagement with Princess Anne of Bourbon- 


Parma. On December 30 the Rumanian Government announced that the King had 
abdicated and that a ‘* Popular Republic " had been established with the unanimous approval 
of an Extraordinary Session of Parliament. A broadcast Proclamation by the King, who, 
in 1945, was awarded the highest Russian military decoration for his services to democracy, 
contained the phrase: “‘ The monarchical institution is a serious impediment in the way 
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A CHARMING FAMILY SCENE OF THE PERIOD WHEN THE FATHER, CAROL 
DISPLACED HIS SON ON THE THRONE OF RUMANIA: MICHAEL, THEN EX-KING 
AGE OF NINE, PHOTOGRAPHING HIS FATHER IN_ 1930. 


1I., HAD 


Me enanens oeeneennens anes 


KING MICHAEL WITH 
LAUSANNE. 


OF A DYNASTY: 
BOURBON-PARMA AT 


A ROYAL ROMANCE WHICH PRECEDED THE FALL 
HIS MOTHER, SAYING GOOD-BYE TO PRINCESS ANNE OF 


of the development of our country." Ex-King Michael (born 1921), who is the fourth of 
his house to wear the crown of Rumania and also the last of the Hohenzollerns to reign, 
acceded to the throne, on the death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, his father, Carol, 
having previously renounced his right to the succession. In 1930, however, he ceased to 
be King when his father, King Carol, mounted the throne. In 1940 King Carol abdicated 
following an Iron Guard coup d’dat, and King Michael was again proclaimed, and in 1944 
overthrew the Antonescu régime and brought Rumania over to the Allied side in the war. 
A photograph of King Michael with his mother, en route for Switzerland, appears on page 40. 


AT THE 
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“THERE IS NOTHING ABOVE MOSCOW EXCEPT THE KREMLIN, AND NOTHING ABOVE THE KREMLIN EXCEPT H 


Drawn BY A. LeYDENFROST, AND REPRODU 
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A ROYAL FUNERAL; 


ONE OF THE CONQUERORS OF THE GRAF SPEZ TO JOIN THE DOMINION NAVY OF INDIA: 
THE CRUISER H.M.S. AOHILLES, TO BE PURCHASED BY INDIA THIS YEAR. 


H.M.S. pate, the 7030-ton cruiser of the Leander class, which took part in the epic battle of the 
River Plate, in which German “ pocket-battleship’’ Graf Spee was cornered, and scuttled by her 
commander, is to be sold to India towards the end, it is expectec, ‘of this year. 


‘SILVER PHANTOM” OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR CHINA: H.M.S. AURORA, DURING 


THE 
THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


REFIT AT PORTSMOUTH, BEFORE TRANSFER ON LOAN TO 
The 5270-ton cruiser H.M.S. Aurora, nicknamed the “Silver Phantom” by a Italians, in reluctant 
admiration of her exploits with “Force K” in the Mediterranean in 1941, is being lent to we 
The transfer is expected to take place later, in the year. She is the first cruiser to be so transf 


THE REPUBLIC OF BURMA IS BORN: THE CEREMONY AT THE BURMESE EMBASSY 

IN LONDON, AS THE NEW FLAG REPLACED THE OLD ON JANUARY 4. 
THE COFFIN OF EX-KING VICTOR EMMANUEL As in the dawn of January 4, at the hour chosen by the astrologers, the new Republic of Burma 
came ne being at Government House, Rangoon, parallel ceremonies were held at the Burmese 


AT HE FUNERAL OF AN ILL-FATED KING: 
y in London, where Sir Stafford Cripps represented the British Government. 


ESCORTED BY EGYPTIAN NAVAL RATINGS TO THE SERVICE AT ST. CATHERINE’S, CAIRO, 
The death of ex-King Victor Emmanuel of Italy was reported in our last issue. The 
funeral, at the request. of the dead monarch, was of the simplest. There were no flowers 


and the body was not embalmed. At oe request of King Farouk of Egypt, however, the 
jal character, and procession was headed by yptian mounted 


funeral had an offic 
police and cavalry and ‘ollowed. Ae a detachment of Egyptian infantry. 


ONE OF THE L.N.E.R."S LAST INNOVATIONS BEFORE NATIONALISATION : PROBABLY THE BEST ROMAN MOSAIC TO BE DISCOVERED BETWEEN THE RHINE AND THE JURA: 
A COMPARTMENT IN A NEW TYPE THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING-COACH. THE NEWLY-FOUND MOSAIC PAVEMENT NEAR HOLSTEIN, IN SWITZERLAND, 
The new type of third-class sleeping-coach, of which we show a specimen compartment, The fine pavement which we show was discovered last November near picteteia, in the Basle canton, and forms pa 
marks a great advance in ponwey comfort. It provides single- and double-berth com- of a Roman bath-house. Its able date is 100 A.D.; it measures 10 ft. 4 ins. by 15 ft. 5 in and the denen, 
partments with full bedding and individual wash-basins, which is partly geometric and partly Geral, is in five colours. 
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HOW A GREAT CITY CAN BE TRANSFORMED {= 
AND PARALYSED BY SNOW: NEW YORK SCENES. | 
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ALMOST COMPLETELY SHROUDED IN A BLANKET OF SNSW: TIMES SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, DURING THE RECORD SNOWFALL ON DECEMBER 26. 
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, RESEMBLING A MODERN SIBERIAN CITY: A VIEW OF WEST 82ND STREET, NEW YORK, 
SHOWING THE PARKED CARS TRANSFORMED INTO HILLOCKS OF SNOW. 


Suu vanenvanenanennnnnantsUene La LORNNANNRANED? 


Madhchpengilitentiiende ccetiok 
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Cae FROM THE STORM: SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF ST YORKERS,| 
Poa whO WERE FORCED TO SPEND THE NIGHT AT THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
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SOME OF THE BUSES, TRAMS AND CARS WHICH 
THE GREAT STORM. 


YORK IMMOBILISED BY SNOW: 


THE DAY AFTER THE CITY’S HEAVIEST RECORDED SNOWSTORM: A TYPICAL NEW 
HAD TO BE ABANDONED IN NEW YORK DURING 


SCENE, SHOWING TWO MOTORISTS DIGGING THEIR CAR OUT OF THE SNOW. 
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24 degrees, but it almost completely paralysed the city, and for nearly 24 hours deliveries of 


In our issue dated January 3 we published some of the first photographs of New York's 
record snowstorm received in this country. On this page we show some typical scenes in 
the great American city on the day after the storm which, starting on December 26, con- 
tinued for 15 hours 45 minutes, during which time 25°8 ins. of snow fell. It was not a blizzard, 
for the wind never exceeded 30 miles an hour, and the temperature never fell below 


food were practically at a standstill. The Mayor of New York, Mr. O'Dwyer, flew back 
from California to direct the city's relief efforts, but the work had already been well organised 
by the police and other city departments. The snow clearance was expected to cost about 
£700,000. It will be a long while before New York forgets its Siberfan Boxing Day. 
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UNTOUCHED BY TIME OR PROGRESS: PAGAN TRIBES OF NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


ype 


OF HOMESPUN THREAD IN ONE OF THE SPECIAL DEEP WELLS 
THE MARKET PLACES: A HAUSA PRACTISING ONE OF HIS TRIBAL ARTS, 


a bie oe “4 


DIPPING A HANK 
CONSTRUCTED NEAR 


0 par 


Am Gea 


TYPICAL OF MOST PAGAN NORTHERN NIGERIAN TRIBES: A VILLAGE AT MIYA, SHOWING 
THE SERRIED RANKS OF HUTS, MOSTLY USED AS STORES, STABLES OR KITCHENS. 


SUFFERING ORDEAL BY FLOGGING TO PROVE THEIR MANHOOD BEFORE MARRIAGE : 


YOUNG MEN OF THE FULANI, THE NOMADIC HMERDSMEN TRIBE OF NORTHERN NIGERIA, 


The conditions of daily life in most countries constantly change as the result of scientific 
inventions, but some primitive peoples continue to exist completely untouched by the 
march of material civilisation. ‘ Tucked away among the undulating hills on the plateau 
of Northern Nigeria,"’ writes Dr. Joseph Denfield, who recently returned from that country, 
** are to be found scores of pagan tribes upon whom the coming of civilisation has had little 


effect and although the social structure of the country as a whole has undergone 


4 a ig $ te : 
FROM ONE OF THE UNDERGROUND ROOMS WHICH THEY CONSTRUCT FOR USE IN 
WINDY WEATHER, AS STRAW-WORKING SHOPS : A KADARA MAN. 


. ie 7 «,° 


WITH POISON-TIPPED ARROW AT THE DRAW: A FIERCE 
KALERI WARRIOR, ARMED WITH CLUB AND DAGGER, 


+ 


oe ae, sd 


AN ISOLATED PAGAN VILLAGE, OCCUPIED BY A SELF-SUFFICIENT TRIBE. CORN FOR THE 
ENSUING YEAR IS STORED IN THE TALL, CYLINDRICAL MUD GRANARIES. 


a revolutionary transformation in the last thirty years, these pagan tribes still cling to 
their weird superstitions and ancient mode of living driven from the more fertile 
regions of the plains to seek asylum among the rock-guarded valleys of the plateau, where, 
amid natural barriers, they have maintained their isolation and tribal independence." 
On this and the facing page we reproduce photographs taken by Dr. Denfield which are 
not only illustrations of primitive life, but of high artistic quality. 
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IDENTIFICATION BY SCARIFICATION, AND 
OTHER NORTH NIGERIAN CUSTOMS. 
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WITH SHAVED HEAD AND EYEBROWS: A PAKARA WOMAN. REPRESENTING AN ANCIENT DEITY: THE “DODO” MAN, 
YOUNG AND, AFTER CHIP TRIBE CHIEF, RESPONSIBLE FOR RAIN, HARVESTS AND WHO PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART IN INITIATION RITES. HE EN- 
HAIR-TUFT. SURES THE GOOD BEHAVIOUR OF WOMEN BY INSTILLING FEAR. 


GIRLS OF THIS TRIBE ARE MARRIED 


THREE YEARS, GIVEN A SECOND HUSBAND FOR ONE YEAR. HEALTH, WITH FERTILITY CHARMS IN HIS 


HE IS NO LONGER PUT TO DEATH 





Sry 
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SHOULD HIS DIVINITY FAIL 





os one 
annette evan 
wo Ney 


wa i, 1 
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A BUJI 
SCARIFICATION ENSURES TRIBAL RECOGNITION AND FORMERLY COIFFURE IS DISTINCTIVE, AS ARE HER HENNA-STAINED 
TEETH, WITH ONE LEFT WHITE FOR CONTRAST. 


PREVENTED LOSS OF IDENTITY IF SOLD INTO SLAVERY. ws 
\ 
\ 
) 
\\ 











WITH LIPS DISTENDED 
| BY THE INSERTION 
\ OF DISCS OF GUINEA- \ 
| CORN STALK AND A } 
\ COIFFURE SHAPED \ 

AND WORKED uP j} 

WITH sooT: a } 

ZARANDA WOMAN, 


HE primitive 
tribes of North- 
ern Nigeria are prim- 
arily agriculturists, 
and their main con- 
cern is for a good 
harvest. Dr. Joseph 
Denfield, who took 
} the splendid photo- 
\ graphs reproduced on 
| this and the facing 
\ page, writes: “* They 
y 
i 


ste 


os 


are self-sufficient as 
they have always 
been from time im- 
} memorial, and appear 
{ to have found a 
$ solution for happi- 
} ness and peace, which 
\ in this atomic age is 
{ ; 


























: below, 

BEARING HER HOCDED “ RAINCOAT” CLOAK OF PLAITED PALM LEAVES ROLLED A HILL JARAWA MAN ; HIS FACIAL SCARIFICATION WAS CARRIED OUT DURING 
UP ON HER HEAD: A HILL ANGAS WOMAN, WITH HER BABY AND HER GOURD INITIATION, HIS SKIN BEING SLIT WITH A RAZOR, AND THEN RUBBED WITH 
OF BEER. SHE HAD JUST FINISHED A 16-MILE WALK. CHARCOAL TO PREVENT THE WOUNDS CLOSING. 

Continued.) 
refreshing! '' Their ancient customs, however, include some which might not make a | and rats as delicacies; and such anti-social customs as ritual murder and human sacrifice 
general appeal. The Zaranda women, for instance, use soot to fashion their helmet- have been abandoned—possibly as the result of fear of consequences. Initiation to 
This manhood rites are still followed. The ceremonial includes submitting to severe ordeals 
This latter provides useful 


such as flogging, and in some tribes, to face-scarification. 


shaped coiffures, and have unsightly discs inserted in their lips to distend them. 
tribal recognition and was a precaution against loss of identity if sold into slavery. 


custom dates from the time when such disfigurement was thought to discourage raiders 
from carrying off the women. The Kaje tribe, once cannibals, are now content with locusts 


ry, 
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A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ATTRACTION: THE SCHOOLBOYS OWN EXHIBITION. 


oF a eee 


AT THE SCHOOLBOYS OWN EXHIBITION: FASCINATED SPECTATORS WATCH A MACHINE 
WRAPPING RAZOR BLADES AP A RATE OF I50 BLADES A MINUTE. 


. . = 


THE BRITISH RAILWAYS AND LONDON TRANSPORT EXHIBIT: A SECTION OF THE WORKING 
MODEL RAILWAY, INCORPORATING MODERN LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK. 





OPERATING A QUARTER-SIZE MODEL PANEL PLANING MACHINE AFTER OPENING THE 
EXHIBITION: PROFESSOR C. E. M, JOAD WITH AN INTENT AUDIENCE OF SCHOOLBOYS., 


ONE OF THE INTERESTING MODELS DISPLAYED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD: A WORKING 
MODEL OF AN ELECTRIC WINDING ENGINE BEING EXAMINED BY SCHOOLBOYS., 


N January 1, the twenty-first anniversary of ‘The Schoolboys Own Exhibition" was 

celebrated, when Professor C. E. M. Joad opened the 1948 Exhibition in its tradi- 

tional home, the New Horticultural Hall in Westminster, where it was first held in 

December 1927. After being visited by thousands of schoolboys from all over London 

and from the Provinces, the Exhibition was dye to end to-day (January 10). Among 

the exhibits was Mr. John Cobb’s record-breaking car, the Railton-Mobil-Special, in which 

he put up the land's speed record to 3942 m.p.h. at Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, on 

’ September 16 last year; a display of model soldiers and equipment staged by the War 

Office and on loan from Captain A. B, Lightbody's private collection of 10,000 models; 

THE ROYAL NAVY STAND > SCHOOLBOYS GATHERED ROUND A FROG-MAN DIVING SUIT, a working model railway, incorporating modern locomotives and rolling-stock, staged by British 

WHILE A PETTY OFFICER EXPLAINS HOW IT WORKS. Railways and London Transport ; a National Coal Board display of models of modern mining 
equipment ; and a working model of Radar on the Air Ministry stand. 
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A GAY AND COLOURFUL WELCOME TO 1948: DANCERS AT THE CHELSEA ARTS BALL REVOLVING ROUND THE “GREAT GOD PAN.” 


The Royal Albert Hall was transformed into a gay kaleidoscope as some 4000 dancers, 
wearing every conceivable form of “ fancy dress,"’ revolved round a huge centre-piece of 
“ Pan kicking the Arts around" at the second Chelsea Arts Ball to be held since the war. 
The huge figure of Pan, 40 ft. high, which can be seen in our photograph, was depicted as 
kicking the three arts—painting, architecture, and sculpture—to the winds. As the chimes 


of Big Ben heralded the New Year, pipers and drummers marched in, playing “* Auld Lang 
Syne"; 1948 cherubs glided down over the heads of the crowd; and then followed the 
students’ tableaux. The theme this year was Baroque. For the first time in its history 
the Ball was televised, and people were able to watch in their homes: the gaily dressed 
dancers as they scrambled to capture balloons which fell in hundreds from the roof. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |< 
oO a —— 
LIFE IN UNDERGROUND WATERS—I. 


HOSE who explore caves and underground water-courses have the opportunity of 
adding to our knowledge of a little-known fauna, for the animal life underground 
is probably richer and more varied than has hitherto been revealed. 

In this country, and in Northern Europe generally, the underground fauna is not very 
rich, and it has been supposed that this is due to the destruction of all life during the 
glacial period. If there were such destruction it would, in the nature of things, be difficult 
or impossible for the creatures of subterranean waters 
to spread and recolonize their old haunts. Still this 
explanation is not wholly satisfactory, for we do have 
some of these animals. The well shrimp, Niphargus, 
has been found in many wells, generally in the chalk, 
and it is mainly confined to that part of England which 
was not glaciated ; but it occurs also in wells in Norfolk, 
which was certainly covered by the ice sheet, and it 
would seem that it must have survived in the chalk 
fissures from pre-glacial times. 

. Another particularly interesting Crustacean found 
in England is the blind water-woodlouse, Asellus 
cavaticus. This species was first discovered in a well at 
Ringwood in 1925, and I have taken it myself at Ring- 
wood by hanging a net under a pump. In this well it 











A BLIND SHRIMP WHICH HAS 





previously only recorded from a well in Switzerland, 


While the subterranean fauna is comparatively 
scanty in the north, there is an astonishing variety of species in the Mediterranean 
region, particularly in the limestone mountains of the Balkans. There are representatives 
of many of the groups of the animal kingdom, but most of them are Crustacea. There 
are two species of worms belonging to the marine group of 
Polychaeta. One of these is a tube-building fdrm of the 
family Serpulidae, which was discovered by Absolon in 
an underground water-course in Herzegowina which is 
accessible only in dry seasons. 

In 1913 Absolon announced his discovery in caves in 
Herzegowina of a giant Gammarid which he called Stygodytes 
balcanicus. Whereas our common water-shrimp, Gammarus 
pulex, does not exceed 20 mm. at most (about } in.), this 
one measures 50 mm. ( 2 in.)! He has since named two 
other strange species from the same region. Stygodytes 
seems to be related to the giant Gammarids which live in 
Lake Baikal, some of which reach the enormous size of 
7o mm. (23 in.). Lake Baikal contains extraordinary 
numbers of Gammarids, nearly all of which are known from 
nowhere else, and many other strange creatures which are 
supposed to have survived since Tertiary times. It would 
seem that these Crustacea of the Balkan caves may also 
be relics of a Tertiary fauna which has survived by 
taking refuge underground from the changes and chances 
of the upper world, 

Long as is the list of subterranean creatures now 
known, there is still much to learn about them, and 
probably many new ones to be discovered. In many cases 
very few individuals have been seen, which indicates that 
those which have been taken are stragglers from their 
normal haunts, Most of them no doubt live normally in 
crevices in the rocks which are quite inaccessible to man, 
and they are not at home in the large, open caves, with their 
pools and streams of water. Even the famous blind white 
newt, Proteus anguineus, of the Adelsberg cavern, probably 
normally lives and breeds in waters never yet explored or 
explorable by man, and those which have been seen have 
been washed out by floods. It is a striking fact that no 
one has yet seen the larva of any of the beetles of the order 
Trechinae which are commonly taken in caves as adults. 

Life in underground waters has the advantages of an 
almost constant temperature, little danger of drought, and 
no great pressure of competition. It might be thought that 
the food supply must be very precarious, and no doubt it 


° : vs BEEN FOUND IN 
was associated with Niphargus and some Copepoda, yany WELLS, GENERALLY IN THR CHALK: 
among which was Cyclops sensilivus, a curious species A YOUNG sPEcIMEN oF Niphargus hochianus 
FROM A WELL AT WALSINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
* : : WHERE IT MUST HAVE SURVIVED IN THE 
but since found in France, Germany and Belgium.  cyarx pissuRES FROM PRE-GLACIAL TIMES. 
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45d NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READE 
OSes c =e > > 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
* three of this week’s novels, different as they are, the war is a vital factor, though 
none of them can be called a war book. In “‘ The Five Arches,’’ by George Blake 
(Collins ; ros. 6d.), its intrusion is peculiarly sad, and far more brutal than appeared likely, 
John Cram, superintendent engineer of a China dockyard, has spent a lifetime in the East 
and knows all about the Japanese menace. But in 1937 he is going home for good, home 
to his native town of Garvel, on Clydeside, with, as usual, trunks of presents for all his 
folk. Though he has neither wife nor child, retire- 
ment will not be lonely. He means to buy a seaside 
cottage, do a bit of sailing and fishing, cultivate his 
family and bask in a well-earned peace. Through 
all his wanderings he has cherished a little picture 
of the railway bridge he used to see from his 
Grannie’s door. It spanned the street in five arches— 
the five fges of man. Now he is entering the fourth 
arch. In the picture it is full of sunlight, only 
shadowed at the far end—which he takes to mean 
the natural onset of infirmity. 

Meanwhile his return is expected with a rather 
sinister eagerness. Uncle John from China—rich 
Uncle John. He is a man of the people, and his 
only sister has married a foreman blacksmith in the 
great shipyard where John himself began in the 
world. These, his nearest relatives, are disinterested— 
indeed, his sister Beth is prickly with disinterested- 
ness ; the boy and girl are promising, and he loves his 
niece at first sight. In all this there is the material 
of happiness. And the seaside cottage is found, and an old, retired gaffer like himself to 
share his ploys. But peace is not to be found. Relatives to whom he is Uncle John only 
by courtesy invade and misuse his kindness ; and death and melodrama, and unwise pity 
for an old sweetheart, so infect his dream that he gives 
up altogether, and returns east. When the Japanese 
attack, he is in Hong Kong. 

This ghastly tail-piece, though half-redeemed by a kind 
of happy ending, does seem too cruel, There was no reason 
why Uncle John should have crashed so utterly. But the 
Garvel scene, the contrasting households, the background 
of shipbuilding and social change, are drawn with all this 
writer’s usual sympathy and authority. And in its broad 
effect it contrives, as usual, to be a pleasant book. 

‘* Drink to the Hunted,’’ by Ellen Marsh (Dobson; 12s. 6d.), 
has no such breadth of outline, and is hard to describe ; it 
is a very long story, with no plot to speak of, a long and 
detailed record of incoherence. After World War I., Lieut. 
Michael Bailey took part in the American occupation of 
the Rhineland. And thus he met and fell in love with 
Frederike, daughter of the mayor of Galenburg. She and 
her brother are the children of chaos. They detest the 
mayor—a Prussian ex-officer, a*devout Catholic, a 
blustering, sentimental martinet. Why his children should 
have turned on him like furies is not quite clear. He used 
to beat them, but in despair, because they were uncon- 
trollable. All their lives they have been running away 
and being dragged back. At home they fight the mayor 
incessantly, sometimes literally. Frau Sondermann is the 
mediator ; but, as she won’t reject her husband, that is 
not good enough. None the less, Frederike is a baby, a 
mother’s girl, even in young womanhood, 

And even in marriage. It doesn’t work, for Michael 
cannot control her, and she can’t control herself; she is 
frantic, childish, hunted, insufferable. The running away 
starts all over again. Always back to Galenburg; then 
more fighting with the mayor, and off to Paris, Spain, 
Switzerland, anywhere in Europe, sometimes with the little 
Laurie in tow, sometimes deserting her. Frederike is the 
worst of mothers, though she loves her child ; and Laurie 
dotes on this wounding, feckless brilliance, till she can 
stand no more and has to shut up her heart. 

Nazi rule does not change the pattern except to make 
it more doomed. In Germany, Laurie feels American ; in 
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may be so, but there is evidence that a great deal of 
vegetable matter is carried in by streams, and in large 
caves the droppings of bats are eaten by some of the 
creatures. There is undoubtedly more communication 


PERFECTLY NORMAL ANIMALS OF THE SAME SPECIES AS CAN BE FOUND IN 

SURFACE WATERS AND EVIDENTLY NOT BELONGING TO A SUBTERRANEAN 

FAUNA: A CRAB AND SOME FISHES THROWN UP FROM AN ARTESIAN WELL 
IN ALGERIA, (AFTER ROLLAND.) 


The appearance of live crabs and fishes in the waters of artesian wells in 


America she sides with her mother’s people. And still they 
rush to and fro. At length the daughter goes back alone, 
leaving a stateless, pathetic Frederike in Europe—to be 
called for some day. It is a welter, but it describes a welter. 








between the upper and the under world than appears 
probable at first sight. Some years ago I pumped water can aaeiea deus tain ‘eine 


was surprised to find that there was a considerable amount 
of vegetable débris, and that the Copepods which were 
common were the same species as could be found living in 
submerged moss on marshes, It is not easy to understand how these 
animals are carried underground. We know almost nothing about 
their biology, and it is a curious fact that there are several species 
living in moss, but have also been taken in caves and wells. 

A somewhat similar puzzle is that of the animals thrown up from 
artesian wells in Algeria. The first of these wells was bored in 1856, 
and in 1858 and subsequent years fishes, crabs and molluscs were 
thrown up alive by the gushing waters, . These were perfectly normal 
animals of the same species as could be found in surface waters, and 
evidently they did not belong to a subterranean fauna. The explan- 
ation given is that many of the surface pools communicate with the 
artesian basin, and that the animals were first sucked down and 
then thrown up by the rush of water. 

The subterranean fauna has no doubt received recruits from 
above ground in a very distant past, and may even be receiving them 
now. The fauna of these waters has been divided into three 
categories ; those found only in underground waters (troglobiont), 
those partly in them and partly above ground (troglophil), and those 
which are only occasional willing or unwilling visitors (trogloxene). 
No doubt some of the last two classes are potential ancestors of 
dwellers in the dark, There is still doubt as to whether adaptation 





presents a puzzle, as they are perfectly normal and of the same It has no one we can thoroughly like, since Frederike’s 
species as those found in surface waters. 


from a deep well in the chalk in Norfolk through a net and 472, Sucked, down from surface pools, Tn tien ene ta) Nenickvomis shows much knowledge of Germany, though reactions to 


rollandi ; (5 and 6) Cyprinodon calaritanus ; (7) Telphusa fluviatilis. 


It is believed that the animals = gracelessness and fishwife tempers obscure her charm. It 
pee | OO ae Hitler and the first year of war are sometimes unconvinc- 
ing. But whatever the pros and cons, it has great vitality 
and an original point of view. As a first novel it is remarkable. 

Nothing could be in stronger contrast than “ One Fine Day,"’ 
by Mollie Panter-Downes (Hamish Hamilton; 7s. 6d.). This is 
England, and the war is over. Wealding lies under Barrow Down, 
the same yet not the same; and this is one summer day in Laura 
Marshall’s changed life. 

Stephen is ‘back, their little girl is thriving. But the servants 
are gone for ever, The gardener was killed in Holland. Stephen 
is a bad gardener, Laura is a bad cook. And Stephen minds; he 
clings to old ways, and frets te see the place going to rack and ruin, 
As for Laura, she would picnic happily, but the daily grind has 
made her feel old and dull. No wonder Mrs, Prout, the fat, good- 
natured Radical charwoman, laughs to see the gentry trying to put 
the clock back. Much better give up frankly, like the Cranmers 
at the big house. There is vitality in Wealding—in the Porters, 
that exuberant though shiftless tribe, in little Rudge, the builder. 
But the old ways are sick to death. Such are Laura's thoughts on 
that one fine day, going into Bridbury, and home again, and up 
Barrow Down. It is exquisite, but slow—and what is it all about ? 
The Marshalls have little to complain of, and are still too young 
to live in the past. Luckily, when evening comes they have 
disarmed criticism by reaching that conclusion themselves. The 





begins below or above ground. Was the first step the appearance of 


a mutation with reduced eyes and a desire for obscurity, or did the POSSIBLY A RELIC OF A TERTIARY FAUNA WHICH HAS 


Jin. slowness is ineradicable. But the pattern, for ever English and 
something in the manner of Virginia Woolf, has decided charm. 
“ Die in the Dark,'’ by Anthony Gilbert (Collins; 8s. 6d.), is a 





ancestors first begin to lose their sight and their colour in con- SURVIVED BY TAKING & 
sequence of living in the dark? In the case of the Niphargus, it 


ground, So soon‘as soluble limestone rocks were upheaved from 

the sea the rain-water began to wear its way in and eat out crevices, channels and caves ; 
but until this process was far advanced an underground fauna could not arise. There is 
reason to think that the subterranean fauna was largely derived from surface-living 
ancestors during or even before the Tertiary period, but there are limestones of Carboniferous 
and earlier times, and it is not impossible that some of these creatures date back 
to times as remote as this. Ropert Gurney, D.Sc. 


eee es elcam ee oe Tee inn nnup mores, cruel but comfortable thriller, Cruel Mr, Gilbert tends to be, to 


would seem that there was “ pre-adaptation " before going under- smximr From 4 CAVE IN pe I ‘asven anumae. unprotected old ladies. When the widowed Mrs. Watson finds that 








her scapegrace nephew and her lesired comp are leagued 
against her, she flies in panic to the insidious Dr, Forrester, He has advertised complete 
seclusion for some rich lady, in the heart of a wood, To Arthur Crook's experienced eye, 
it shrieks “‘ murder party.” But Mrs. Watson sees it as an answer to prayer, She leaves 
no indication of her whereabouts—the nephew might hunt her down, And so the trap 
closes on her. Part Two is Arthur Crogk on the trail-—too late? Or can he possibly 
arrive in time ? Yes, it is all ideally sinister and spirited, and very exciting,—K, Joun, 
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FISH-COUNTING AT BONNEVILLE DAM, COLUMBIA RIVER, AS AN ATTRACTION FOR TOURISTS: CROWDS WITH THEIR EYES FOCUSSED 


ON THE WHITE SLAB (R. FOREGROUND), 


LADDER. 


The great system of fish-ladders and lifts installed at the top of the Bonneville Dam, on the 
Columbia River, North America, to enable the Chinook salmon-run to surmount the 
120-ft.-high obstacle, was illustrated in The /lustrated London News of July 9, 1938, as a 
remarkable solution to a difficult problem, whose success could not then be gauged. The 
Bonneville Dam was completed in December 1937, and the authorities then had to solve 
the problem of providing means by which some six million salmon could reach tneir 
spawning-beds. Seven million dollars were spent on constructing three salmon ladders, 


ON WHICH SALMON 


| 
| 


ARE MOMENTARILY SILHOUETTED 
THE TELLER IS STATIONED IN THE BOOTH (CENTRE). 


AFTER MOUNTING THE FISH 


one on each bank, and one on the island which divides the spillway dam and the power- 
house, each 1200 ft. long. Each “ step" is 40 ft. wide, 15 ft. long and 6 ft. deep, so that 
the salmon, by passing from one to the other, are led upward and round the dam to the 
river beyond. If the fish miss the entrance to the ladders, there are four lifts in operation, 
each 600 ft. square, and working in pairs. The scheme has proved fully successful, and, in 
addition, during the run provides a regular free entertainment for tourists. As each salmon 
reaches the top of the ladder, it is momentarily silhouetted on a white slab, as illustrated. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD IRELAND: ONE-THOUSAND- YEAR-OLD 
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i yee seens 
A A TYPICAL EARLY CELTIC MANOR HOUSE, RECONSTRUCTED FROM REMAINS IN THE ISLE OF MAN, A #\ POSTHOLES WHICH CARRIED THE POSTS SUPPORTING THE RooF | 
4 BUT PARALLEL WITH THE RECENT ANTRIM DISCOVERY. (Reproduced from our issue of July 4, 1942.) p| | OF THE NINTH-TENTH-CENTURY A.D. CELTIC HOMESTEAD \ 
f ,. RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT LISSUE, CO. ANTRIM, N. IRELAND. a 
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) A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF EARLY IRISH COSTUME: FRAGMENTS OF LEATHER SHOES FouND \ 
IN THE LISSUE EXCAVATIONS. THE LETTERS ARE EXPLAINED IN THE DIAGRAM (RIGHT). \ 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LISSUE SHOE REMAINS { e4 
EXPLAINED. THE LETTERS IN THE DIAGRAM AND \ ; ‘ 
IN THE PICTURE (LEFT) ARE THE SAME. (A) OUTSOLE ct } 
OF THICK LEATHER; (B) INSOLE OF THINNER \ , § 
LEATHER ;: (C) THE VAMP; (D) A WELT, PROBABLY 
USED TO JOIN INSOLE, OUTSOLE AND VAMP. NOTE 
THAT THE OUTSOLE IS TAKEN UP TO COVER THE } a 
BACK OF THE HEEL. \ na 
MN 7 H 
INCE the excavation a few years ago in the Isle bie 
of Man of three farmsteads belonging to the » 
first centuries A.D. (‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
July 4, 1942), the question of similar earthworks in 
Ireland has become more interesting, as there are ra 
at least 20,000 similar sites. It seemed rather im- oy 
portant to find out whether they had been, like the ee 
three raths on the Isle of Man, single farmsteads and = 
so a predominant feature of the Celtic civilisation ye 
round the Irish Sea. The excavation during the sil 
last two summers of a rath at Lissue, Co. Antrim, ali 
near Lisburn, in Northern Ireland, by Dr. Gerhard de 
Bersu, Hon. F.S.A., proved that this was indeed Si 
the case. On the same spot was also uncovered an (n 
earlier rath which was abandoned for a much bigger Cc 
one built in its place after the ditch of the earlier N. 
one had been filled in. The finds date the earlier 
one to the eighth, the later one to the ninth or tenth = 
century A.D. The later was one building of con- of 
siderable proportions, about 120 ft. in diameter po 
with one hearth in its centre, and with concentric ph 
rows of wooden posts which had once supported a on 
flat cupola roof of sods. It was surrounded by a pa 
ditch as a protection against cattle raiders, but was us 
in no sense a fortified site. The ditch was crossed Vi 
by a bridge whose well-preserved wooden posts were we 
found. It had been rebuilt twice and finally prt 
perished by fire, probably in the troubles between th 
the Irish and the Norse invaders towards the end of th 
the tenth century. Two important finds were made. ty 
The ditch of the small earlier rath yielded a churn, pit 
2 ft. high, with circular bottom and oval opening, in Iri 
almost perfect condition. It is made of finely cut ° wa 
oak staves and mounted with iron bands. This en 
swinging churn is an outstanding ‘specimen of the (wv 
skill of Irish coopers in the ninth century and is the a 
h THE “ SKETCH-BOOK" OF A TENTH-CENTURY IRISH METALWORKER: A SLATE SLAB (OBVERSE) DISCOVERED IN THE LISSUE earliest known example of its kind. The other find rs 
i EXCAVATIONS AND COVERED WITH STANDARD DECORATIVE PATTERNS, REPRODUCED ACTUAL SIZE. \ was made in the big rath. It isa slab of slate 6 ins. . 
b sald w broad at its base, showing on both sides inscribed 
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.. AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL OF NINTH-CENTURY IRISH COOPERS: AN OAK-STAVED SWINGING CHURN 
’ RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE LISSUE HOMESTEAD EXCAVATIONS. IT IS BOUND WITH IRON AND 2 FT. HIGH.  \\ 
vowel “\ 
INS ) | BOTH FACES (ABOVE AND BELOW) OF THE KILLALOE \ 
AND \ ) SLAB, NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND, LIKE THE \ 
OLE ' NEWLY-DISCOVERED LISSUE SLAB, A MODEL FOR \ 
‘ER \ } STANDARD moTiFs. (Reproduced by Courtesy of the \ 
BLY \, Trustees of the British Museum.) \ 
OTE TI EN RE RLS eh i. SRM Ne Pita ‘ \ 
saad i and incised patterns of ornaments, twenty-two \ 
‘{ patterns in all. They show the well-known style of ) 
” Hiberno-Scottish art of the second half of the tenth \ 
a tte century, used in illuminated manuscripts as well as \ 
reed in metalwork and on stone. It was probably used 
tay by an itinerant metalworker for the tracing of 
wes a patterns, from which could be. taken wax or clay 
om imprints as standard moulds. It looks like a page 
ie from a sketch-book : strips of interlacing and plaiting 
of different types are studies for panels, as they are 
'e the so often used in metalwork on shrines and book- 
. and clasps. There are further quatrefoils, a rosette-like 
“_oe arrangement resembling the decoration of the big 
g t “4 silver thistle brooches, and a composite animal. The 
trim, slab provides an interesting example of how intricate 
rhard designs were constructed by compass and by hand. 
deed Similar tablets have been found at Killaloe, Co. Clare 
ed an (now in the British. Museum), and at Nendrum, 
igger Co. Down (in the Municipal Museum in Belfast). The i 
arlier Nendrum slabs have been regarded as the work of } 
arlier pupils of schools, as trials connected with the illumin- 
tenth ation of manuscripts. But the scooped-out ornaments 
Cone of the Lissue slab are regarded as similar trials on bone 
meter point to metalwork. Our slab is typical of the late 
nitric phase of Irish workmanship when the reproduction of 
ted a cast panels from standard moulds eliminating the 
by a costly engraving or chipping of individual mounts was 
t was used as a cheap process for the markets opened by the 
ossed Vikings. In the silt of the earlier rath at Lissue 
were were also found a number of fragments of leather ee 
nally shoes, some of which we illustrate. A good deal of OA LAS AG 
ween these is rotted away, but enough remains to show y LS A 
nd of the construction and, by revealing an elaborate Md d “¢ ! 
nade. type of shoe or boot which was previously unknown, “i Sg | 
hurn, forms a very valuable addition to our knowledge of V4 AA fs 
ig, in Irish costume. As far as can be seen, the outsole 
y cut was continued to form a back-stiffener which 
= enclosed the heel. 
ae (Unless otherwise stated, all photographs and the ; 
find diagram of the shoe remains are reproduced by hy THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE LISSUE SLAB, OF WHICH THE OBVERSE FACE IS GIVEN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. IT CONTAINS 
a heat Courtesy of the Belfast Municipal Museum and 4, MODELS FOR ROSETTES, OUATREFOILS, PANELS, AND A COMPOSITE ANIMAL, REPRODUCED ACTUAL SIZE. ‘ 
ribed Art Gallery.) Aen aos Jj 
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ACTRESSES ONLY. 

ANY of our actresses will remember 1947 with pleasure. Celia Johnson, so haunting 

as Shaw’s Joan; Dame Sybil Thorndike, as the wife and mother of “ The Linden 

Tree ” (our first tragedienne can adapt herself easily to the domestic scene) ; Eileen Herlie, 
who rode the melodramatic storm in “ The Eagle Has Two Heads”; Peggy Ashcroft, 
playing subtly against her temperament in ‘‘ Edward My Son” ; Wendy Hiller, who once 
more brought Tess from the heart of Wessex ; and two visitors, Hilda Simms in the stress of 
“* Anna Lucasta,’”’ and Dolores Gray, the vital spark of ‘“‘ Annie Get Your Gun ”’: all of these 
have given, or are giving still, performances that quiver and shine in the memory. No shoddy, 
rubber-stamp work here: the players, in their different fashions, are genuinely creative. 

Lately we have had an actress-graced play, ‘“‘ Dark Summer ” (St. Martin’s), seen first 
at Hammersmith, that should not be allowed to sink in the rolling surf of holiday revivals. 
Its author is Wynyard Browne. He presents a temporarily blinded ex-Serviceman 
entangled with a possessive mother ; with a tragic 
Viennese woman (a domestic help) whom he has 
never seen, but who is now, in effect, his eyes ; 
and with a girl of cosmopolitan upbringing to 
whom—though he barely knew her—he had 
become engaged in Cairo. The conflict between 
the three women generates a domestic drama 
of uncommon intensity, distinguished by the 
shaping of its dialogue—accurate and _per- 
suasive—and by the acting of Joan Miller, Jean 
Cadell, and Annabel Maule. 

Miss Miller, especially, has a stern task, but 
she makes no attempt to prettify or sugar-ice her 
part : the Viennese Jewess has a strange, twisted 
beauty, and there is the right contrast in Annabel 
Maule, a young player with the quality of attack 
that is so valuable in the theatre. Jean Cadell 
knows, none better, how to steer along the 
mother: this is a pointed, economical perform- 
ance. One could wish, maybe, that Wynyard 
Browne had had more than five people on the 
stage ; it is another piece in which a longer cast 
might have prevented a certain third-act dragging. 

If I were asked to propose an English actress 
for future stardom, I should name one who is 
not appearing in London at present: Valerie 
White. Her German girl in “ Frieda,” at the 
Westminster in 1946, was beautifully composed 
and controlled, and she did well last year in a 
rather confusing play by Clemence Dane that, 
I find, reads far better than it acted. Valerie 


White is also attacking and creative, no “Charley’s Aunt” is back in Landen, at te Fs Palace Theatre, 
vaguely dithering cipher. She must strike soon in the of its period, 1892, the fon sod décor having 
at the classic parts; already she has been an OF shows ~ La A = 


exciting Hilda Wangel in ‘‘ The Master Builder.” 

We need more actresses fit for the grand manner. Ther. are many richly equipped 
for the small-scale domestic play. But who can soar above this bound? Dame Sybil 
Thorndike remains our chief tragedienne. Flora Robson is unexampled in the present- 
ment of nervous strain, and Celia Johnson in scenes of spiritual ecstasy. Dame Edith 
Evans, though her mannerisms limit her, has a glorious flaunt in comedy, and in tragedy 
she can often catch at the heart. Eileen Herlie is an actress with the proper sweep, the 
“royal surge "’: we must see her in Shakespeare : she almost persuaded us to accept the 
magniloquence of Jean Cocteau. Who else comes quickly to mind? Fay Compton, of 
course ; Margaretta Scott, Margaret Rawlings (excellent as the Queen in the television 
“Hamlet ”), Freda Jackson, Catherine Lacey (a little mannered sometimes), and the 
always challenging Pamela Brown. Sonia Dresdel, too, is a player—apt in comedy and 
tragedy—who should not be submerged in the hysterical thriller. This actress, with her 
dark-satin voice and her leopard-pounces, has an almost mesmeric quality. She should 
play Lady Macbeth, a part not too well treated lately. (Its attractions have been perhaps 
exaggerated. The Sleepwalking is a troublesome show-piece.) 

Ena Burrill, an actress of approved versatility, 
is the newest Lady Macbeth, in a revival at the 
Aldwych ; able though she is, she does not light 
any fire in the mind. The “‘ Macbeth ” is, indeed, 
a production to be recalled mainly for its stage 
pictures, for those lurid skies (painted by Paul 
Sheriff), for the complex and imaginative lighting, 
and for one telling piece of business when 
Michael Redgrave—a Macbeth of power, but 
without the voice “‘ to exalt and to blast,” as 
the Laureate puts it—is late in drawing his 
sword to greet Malcolm as the new-made 
Prince of Cumberland, 

Another famous part for an actress, though 
hardly in the Inverness-and-Forres mood, is 
Peter Pan, guarded now by /hyllis Calvert in 
the marble halls of the Scala. Miss Calvert 
understands Peter but loses the feyness, a quality 
few actresses in our theatre can catch. I think 
at once of Jean Forbes-Robertson, whose appear- 
ances in these days are all too rare, and of a 
young player called Helena Hughes in a recent 
piece by the Irish actor-dramatist, Micheal 
MacLiammoir. Several actresses now in London 
should be named besides those in my first para- 
graph. Hermione Gingold has been romping and 
stinging at the Ambassadors for many months ; 


AN ACTRESS-GRACED PLAY: 
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AN AUNT WHO WAS “HELPED TO MAKE A LIVELY PLACE OF LONPDON’S HOLIDAY sTAGtC”: 
PHILIP DALE AS CHARLEY’S AUNT IN A SCENE FROM THE THIRTIETH LONDON PRESENTATION OF 
BRANDON THOMAS’S FAMOUS COMEDY. 





“ DARK SumMER,” AT ST. MARTIN'S he 





Dale) rialtine into the arms of oe (Michael 
Dide’s College, Oxford. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS_ HABITS. 

ee seein is Plough Sunday. Last Tuesday was Twelfth Day. In Old England 

they were great and well-kept festivals. To-day they mean little to most people, 
though Laurence Whistler, in 4 most readable book, ‘‘ The English Festivals ’’ (Heinemann ; 
12s. 6d.), declares that Plough Sunday has been successfully revived in the Church of 
England, a plough being brought to the chancel entrance in the medizval manner, where 
farmers and ploughmen stand about it and the priest or bishop invokes a blessing on their 
work. The festivals of the English acknowledge their ancestry: “‘ one is more pagan in 
character, another more Christian,” says the writer, ‘‘ but there are few, if we inspect 
them closely enough, which are not seen to be both.” So he tells of twenty-seven, ranging 
from Christmas to Lammas, from St. George to.Guy Fawkes. Christmas is the out- 
standing example of a revived festival ; and The Illustrated London News played no small 
part in its revival. Following the introduction of the German Christmas-tree by the 
Prince Consort to the Royal household at Windsor, 
a wider public learnt of the novelty in the 
pictures and articles which appeared in an issue 
dated December 23, 1854. Yet centuries before 
the foreigner’s Christmas-tree was lit in this island 
we had the Kissing Bough, which hung from the 
ceiling in a luminous crown and which survives 
to-day in some parts of Northumberland, Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire and the West Country. With 
Christmas and Lammas, Plough Sunday and 
Rogationtide among the revived festivals, it would 
be good to think that in these days of dour 
austerity others—-and perhaps more secular— 
might be encouraged to a second birth to bring 
back a little joy and gladness which, in former 
days, gained for us the name ox “ Merrie England.” 

Further indication of the merriment of our 
forbears is to be found in “English Home- 
Life : r500 to 1800,’" by Christina Hole (Bats- 
ford; r15s.), in which Miss Hole makes an 
intensive study of the manners and customs of 
rich and poor from Elizabethan to late Georgian 
times. Hers is a record of “small and familiar 
things, of those daily habits, thoughts, super- 
stitions and prejudices which form the ground- 
work of existence for most of us." We learn how 
the people lived and died ; how they were born, 
married and buried ; what their homes were like, 
how they dressed and travelled and worshipped ; 
what they ate and drank and where they found 
amusement ; what their children did at school and 
at play. All is described, and often illustrated, 
from contemporary sources. To read of a rustic 
wedding of those days is to realise how prosaic 
is a Register Office ceremony: “. . . the path 
to the church was strewn with flowers and rushes, and along it.the bride was led 
by two bachelors, who acted as her bride-men. The groom was led in by the bridesmaids, 
who carried gilded branches of rosemary, the flower of love and constancy.” As for 
accounts of kitchen and dining-room, they become almost painful in their prodigality. 
And they apply not only to the rich. Small wonder, with meat at 2d. or 3d. a pound, 
butter at 5d. or 6d., and cheese at 2d. 

Sport has always figured largely in the life of the English, and Miss Hole has much 
to say about it. But we have travelled a long way, even in this respect, since the days 
of which she writes. From bear-baiting to bird-watching is no mean progress, and within 
the last two or three decades we have seen men substitute the camera for the rifle. Among 
such is Colonel Sir James L. Sleeman, C.B., C.M.G., who gives to his latest book, “ From 
Rifle to Camera’’ (Jarrolds; 21s.), the sub-title: “The Reformation of a Big Game 
Hunter.”” However, he presents himself to the reader in the dual réle, for he has much to 
say of his days with the gun before passing gn to the more exciting, and certainly more 
dangerous, “‘ hunting” with the camera. Major Radclyffe Dugmore, the distinguished 
big-game photographer, was primarily responsible 
for the author’s ,“* reformation,” and in his Intro- 
duction he says of Sir James that his keenness 
“made him run risks which I do not believe 
many of the shooting fraternity would have dared. 
How he managed to escape I do not know.” That 
feeling must strike the reader. The adventures 
range from swordfish and other fishing in New 
Zealand to tiger-hunting in Nepal, from the charge 
of a wounded buffalo to cncounters with lion, 
elephant and hippo. And there is a chapter on 
Indian wolves and wolf-children which shows how 
much Kipling idealised the subject with Mowgli. 

As for bird-watching, books on the subject 
appear with almost bewildering frequency. Four 
are to hand at this moment, all very attractive 
to the eye, each taking a different line and 
thereby showing the wide range of this fascinating 
Subject. One is “And Clouds Flying "’ 
(Faber ; 15s.), which Ian Pitman, taken prisoner 
with the Highland Division at St. Valery, wrote 
behind barbed wire. It has to do with wildfowl ; 
“a book of memories, a conglomerate of fowling 
days and nights, dealing with the ways of wild- 
fowl and with the thoughts that have whiled 
away many a long hour of waiting.” It is 
delightful, informative and beautifully illustrated 
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Joyce Grenfell is in deadly satirical form at the *T®F#Er ee Se a age oF ry Rg hg LR nnnezn). by Peter Scott. 

Globe, and Binnie Hale summons a crowd in sei Wa Oe pe _ As confirmatory of much that is implied in 

herself at the Duke of York's. Coral Browne, nae wed Oe nope &. m the rolling sur ote ge 8 ware that wa ay t should what has previously been said, C. A. Gibson- 

Joan Haythorne, Eileen Peel, Marjorie, Fielding, conflict women generates a drama of uncommon intensity, Hill, M.A., opens his Introduction to “ British 

and Sophie Stewart are a galaxy of experts >y the shaping of its dialog urate and aS eres. by the acting of Joan Miller, Jean Seq Birds '' (Witherby ; 18s.) with the statement 
Cadell, that “the men and women of the British Isles 


in various forms of comedy, and Sheila Manahan 
has a neatness and humour that mark her out from the cast of “ Happy as Larry,” 
now at the Criterion. 

But to praise modern English actresses to the full one would have to seek refuge in 
catalogue, and to introduce such honoured names as those of Dame Irene Vanbrugh and 
Dame Lilian Braithwaite, as well as—in another vein—that major droll, Cicely Courtneidge 
of the upward-tilting voice, who is for the moment in Australia. Drolls? Let me end 
with a pair of interlopers, an Aunt and (for symmetry’s sake) an Uncle who have helped 
to make a lively place of London's holiday stage. The “aunt” is Brandon Thomas's 
Donna Lucia, Charley's Aunt herself, at the Palace (in the person of Philip Dale) in full 1892 
finery designed by Cecil Beaton ; St. Olde’s College is at last the period piece it should be. 
Finally, the Uncle: Eddie Gray, the ‘ Monsewer,” Bardolphian Cockney with a Gallic 
complex, who roams Sherwood as the wicked Baron of ‘* Babes in the Wood " (Princes), and 
who gazes in smouldering rage at a happily-hissing audience. ‘‘ Gid aht av it!” he exclaims 
with relishing venom—we need a Shaw for the exact phonetic rendering. And we must 
echo his ery and hustle him quickly from this all-feminine column. J. C. Trews. 





take more interest in their birds, and have discovered more about them, than the inhabitants 
of any other country.” He himself has taken twenty-four sea birds which breed in these 
islands, gives short biographies of each, summarises their chief field characters and nesting 
distribution, and illustrates the whole with forty-eight pages of magnificent photographs 
as well as numerous drawings and maps. 

Some of the birds Mr. Gi§son-Hill describes nest on a narrow, hook-shaped strip of 
shingle on the Norfolk coast. Reginald Gaze has spent long hours here—Blakeney Point— 
with his camera, and the outcome of his labours is to be seen and enjoyed in “ Bird 
Sanctuary '’ (Faber ; 7s. 6d.), a picture-book with a running commentary that will delight. 

Not every English bird-watcher does his watching, or even begins it, in England. 
Leslie Brown, author of “ Birds and I '’ (Michael Joseph ; 15s.), started as a boy in India, 
collecting skins and eggs. He came to England to develop special interest in the birds of 
the shore and the high hills. That enthusiasm persisted, and he takes us not only to 
Orkney and Shetland, but to Trinidad and Nigeria, to show us the birds he has seen and to 
let us share in ¢he immense pleasure he has derived from it all. W. R. Canvert. 
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VIA IMPERIAL 


Treasure the friendships you made with those who are now overseas. 
Bind these friendships fast with an occasional cable. It isn’t expen- 
sive and it’s so easy to cable. If you are on the telephone, just 
phone your nearest Cable and Wireless office, or ask for ‘Foreign 
Telegrams’ and dictate your message. Otherwise hand it in at 
any Cable and Wireless office or any Post Office. 


CABLE BY TELEPHONE 


You can send a twelve word social message to any place in the 
Empire for 5/- or less 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE : TEMple BAR 8494 
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For the man who can afford a really big car! 


125 b.h.p. six seater luxury saloon 


Price £999 plus £278.5.0 purchase tax 


135 b.h.p. Princess sports saloon 


Price £1350 plus £751.10.0 P. Tax 


A USTIN - you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD @ LONCBRIDCE ee BIRMINCHAM 








A, BAILY & COMPANY, LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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From Boucher’s lovely painting, Duesbury of 
Derby translated this group into exquisite 
reelain; and generations of connoisseurs 
ve praised it for its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as unten of beep am 
have praised the unchanging quality 
ighland Queen “ Grand Liqueur” 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND Liqueur” Teter t = WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LHITH SCOTLAND 
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It's time to fill up at your garage with Bluecol — 
and be safe. Safe against 35 Fahrenheit of frost. 
Safe against anti-freeze corrosion ; for Bluecol 
solution corrodes metals less than plain water 
does. Safe right through the winter on one fill-up ; 
for Bluecol doesn’t evaporate in use. But remem- 
ber — it must be Bluecol — the safe anti-freeze. 


IsSstED BY 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD 


‘ The Motor Accessory Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited i ai 








This is the shape and size of 
Weston’s Cream Crackers 


but you cannot 
visualise 

their smooth 
flavour, 

their flaky 
lightness and 
their seductive 
crackle. 

You must try 
them to know 
what exceptional 
cream crackers 


they really are. 


Supplies are sent everywhere, though at present in limited 
quantities—but when you have once tasted them you will 
ask for Weston’s Cream Crackers ever after. 1/2d a pound. 
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THIRD JUBILEE ~ 


celebrating 150 years of service 


Clarks of Retford 


CLEANING * DYEING * LAUNDERING 
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HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 


—it is the best 








ASK YOUR CHEMIST 
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TIME FOR A 


“Now for 15 minutes’ pleasure 


and satisfaction.” 














js Price 3" each 
———j_ Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


Cc.K2 issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. a 


See the name HOWARDS on every tablet 
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Made by 


HOWARDS 
of ILFORD 


Makers for 100 years of 
Howards’ Tasteless Bicarbonate of Soda, etc. 
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ll Beis the world 


39,000 miles of passenger and freight services 
with frequent timed connections from LONDON 


MANCHESTER + GLASGOW and DUBLIN 


Royal Duteh Airlines 





FULL PARTICULARS FROM APPROVED TRAVEL AGENTS OR K°L'M 
OFFICES AT 202/4 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 (SLOANE 9656) 


AND AT MANCHESTER, GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
































REGISTERED 


Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.C.B. Cognack ** 41/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 51/- 
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\, American Blend 
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REPELLENT 
WINDPROOF 


PIVOT 
SLEEVES 
FOR 
FREEDOM 


r 
STYLED BACK 
- FOR 
COMFORT 
z Soy 
mw 

~ wear 

for fishing, golfing, 
~ climbing, walking 

or just lazin’ around 
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Please write for nan.e of nearest Stockist 
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POYNTON CHESHIRE 





January 


January is the month of Resolutions—including those passed at 


Shareholders’ meetings. Companies, firms, private individuals and 


others engaged in business conduct an annual review, pass resolutions 


and present their balance sheets. Among the assets shown in balance 


sheets is “Cash at Bank”: it means cash when you want it, where 


you want it and how you want it—a reminder of the unfailing service 


given by a modern bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


namely, that it shall not, without the writter nsent of the publisher first given 
und that it shall not be lent, resold, hired t or otherwise disposed of in a 
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In view of the existing national conditions and 
the reduction in the number of cars produced 
for the home market, it will be some time 
before many of our clients are able to obtain 
delivery of new Rover cars on order. In the 
meantime, the Rover Service organisations 
throughout the country are able to undertake 
any overhaul and repair work. 
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The processing of cotton and wool 

yarns plays Old Harry with ordinary 

metals, but here is an example of tricky 

tube manipulation in stainless steel designed 

to play Old Harry with Old Harry himself 

and at the same time relieve the manufacturer of | 

one of his more troublesome problems. Admitting | 
that it is not customary for the best arguments to 
have holes in them, Accles & Pollock point out that 
their steel tubes have 
always been noted for 
their exceptional 
qualities and this one 

is no exception. 











ACCLES AND POLLOCK 


Makers & manipulators of seamless R OV E R One of Britain 's whens Come 


tubes in stainless and other steels 








A i) COMPANY: OLDBURY -: BIRMINGHAM The Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham ; and Devonshire House, London 
CVs-91 
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Behind each keen cutting edge of a Gillette 2/E1 ron LO the crisis 


blade is a shoulder formed by three distinct ee & Fae f \y | 

facets. This shoulder gives strength which \* Ny ' / Y 1 a 

other blades lack, Sharper than a surgeon’s LOD we YS 

scalpel, of electrically tempered steel — g . a. 

Gillette blades are a unique com- 
bination of keenness and strength. 


Gillette is truly the luxury blade — 
and the most economical. 
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